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One of E. C. Bessonet’s beautiful queen-rearing yards 


Large Scale Queen Production 


By E. C. Bessonet 


The trend of beekeeping in both 
honey and queen production has 
been directed towards mass produc- 
tion. The technicalities involved in 
Mass queen production are factors 
which require more than the gar- 
den variety of knowledge to assure 
success. It is obvious that the pro- 
ducer must expand gradually as ex- 
perience is gained in efficient man- 
agement. Since no publication on 
beekeeping today offers a concrete 
solution to management problems, 
producers have devised their own 
systems which in many instances 
are ineffective and fail to produce 
maximum results. This statement 


is no reflection on the progressive 
producers, but we know that medio- 
cre producers have adopted systems 
which are not conducive to progress. 
There is great need for extension 
bee specialists who could render 
valuable service to the producers 
needing technical assistance. Stand- 
ardization of methods, stock, and e- 
quipment is far from being realized 
and it is doubtful if many producers 
would adopt a more progressive sys- 
tem of management. According to 
human inclinations, we are all more 
or less confident that our particular 
methods are better than those used 
by competitors. If we could all ap- 
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proach the subject with an open 
mind, we could certainly profit im- 
measurably by making observations 
and doing some experimental work 
to determine the reactions of the 
bees to different systems and ulti- 
mately through the process of elimi- 
nation, adopt better methods. This 
type of activity stimulates more in- 
terest in our work which is neces- 
sary to avoid the boredom of rou- 
tine work. 

Emphasizing Proper Treatment 

Queen rearing equipment of the 
right type will unquestionably play 
an important part in the success of 
mass production since producers re- 
alize that high production goals can 
only be reached when the equip- 
ment is designed to meet a specific 
purpose. There emerges from this 
thought the fact that in mass pro- 
duction queens must be removed af- 
ter laying a few days, thus the ne- 
cessity of nuclei of the proper size 
to take care of a comparatively 
small population. The initial amount 
of bees used to stock this type of 
nucleus is about one pound, but this 
amount is more than is needed after 
the nucleus is established. How- 
ever, after a few weeks the normal 
mortality shrinks the population to 
half the original number. If less 
than a pound of bees is used, the 
population would shrink to danger- 
ous levels before young bees start 
to emerge after the first queens 
start to lay. Then we have to con- 
sider the nuclei which fail to pro- 
duce the first queen and this ex- 
pected occurrence further aggra- 
vates the population decline. 

In view of these facts, the present 
standard three-frame nucleus is well 
adapted and designed to meet the 
requirements of large producers. 
This nucleus has three frames the 
same depth as shallow extracting 
frames, but slightly less than half in 
length. We place a cross piece in a 
shallow super and put 20 of these 
nuclei frames in them so we can 
save some of the combs by placing 
them on hives. Hope rises eternally 
in the human breast, but we are sel- 
dom fortunate in having honey 
stored in these frames. Good drawn 
combs are an asset even when emp- 
ty, so we try to save as many as pos- 
sible for use the following year. It 
is possible, but not desirable, to use 
foundation only when starting nu- 
clei, as the extra labor and sugar re- 


quired to get the nuclei established 
is to be avoided if possible. 

Besides the three frames, we have 
an inner feeder for the sugar syrup. 
System of Management 

Our system of management starts 
with checking all nuclei to be sure 
that no bees can escape when stock- 
ing starts. Repairs are taken care of 
during winter along with painting 
and stamping the dates on the cov- 
ers. 

The writer developed a_ special 
stocking cage which is now widely 
used in this part of the South, as it 
is simple and effective. This cage 
has a hole similar to the regular 
shipping cage with solid sides and a 
screen top. Bees are shaken directly 
into the cage, brought to the queen 
yard, fed, and then a cage is placed 
close to the nucleus. When the stock- 
ing cages have received the proper 
attention, the syrup is poured into 
the feeders, cells distributed, nuclei 
entrances closed, and then the lid is 
pried off the stocking cages and in- 
verted over the nucleus. The nu- 
cleus cover is then placed over the 
stocking cage and after three days 
the entrance is opened to permit 
bees to fly and start their work to 
produce queens. As the queen cells 
are ten days old, young queens start 
to emerge about the following day, 
depending on the age of the larvae 
used in grafting. 

During the early spring, nuclei 
are checked to determine whether 
the queen emerged on the second 
day after the nuclei entrances are 
opened and all queenless nuclei are 
provided with cells. This operation 
is repeated until all nuclei have vir- 
gin queens. Another check is made 
on the eighth day to put cells in nu- 
clei which lost their queens on mat- 
ing flights. Under normal condi- 
tions queens will start laying on the 
tenth day after the cells have been 
put into the nuclei and at this time 
the first round of operations has 
been completed except maintaining 
the indicators used in keeping vari- 
ous records during the interval be- 
tween the time the queen cells have 
been put into the nucleus and the 
time the queen starts to lay. 

Indicators as a Means of 
Keeping Accurate Records 

With the dates stamped on the nu- 
cleus with a large rubber stamp, we 
can, with a pointed piece of wood 
nailed in the center of the circle, 
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Another splendid queen-rearing yard belonging to Mr. Bessonet 


move the indicator to any desired 
date which will show the date the 
cell was grafted. This is very impor- 
tant with our breeding work, as we 
must be able to determine by check- 
ing the grafting date which breeding 
queen provided the larvae on that 
date. Another similar indicator is 
placed on the end of the cover and 
this one is used to indicate according 
to the position of the indicator what 
has been done to the nucleus. When 
the cell is put in, the indicator is 
moved out of sight; nuclei with vir- 
gins, the indicator is moved to a left 
angle. When the queen starts to lay, 
the indicator is upright. After the 
queen is removed, the indicator is 
moved to a right angle. The queen 
cells are put in and again the indica- 
tor is out of sight, thus completing 
the entire process. 

We have found it convenient to 
have a back indicator on the cover 
to indicate the following conditions: 
nuclei needing brood, those needing 
restocking, those having extra 
brood, and finally those with the 
frames removed. The operation of 
thousands of nuclei producing over 
200 queens per day involves long 
range planning, efficient help, and a 
sufficient number of colonies to sup- 
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ply bees for both packages and the 
stocking of nuclei. Timing the stock- 
ing operations with the shipping sea- 
son so that nothing develops to delay 
operations is no small job. 

In our business we have partly 
overcome some of the difficulties by 
gradually removing bees from colo- 
nies to stock queen nuclei about 
February lst. This practice can be 
a most dangerous phase of a bee- 
keeper’s operations in that tons of 
good bees can be lost in stocking if 
the producer is inexperienced, or ad- 
verse conditions prevail to upset the 
program. In addition to the loss of 
bees, sugar, and labor, other ex- 
penses become involved. 

Elimination of Obnoxious Drones 

Controlling drones around the 
queen yard is a problem which we 
have not completely solved, because 
so many swarms of bees are firmly 
established in buildings and trees 
and are hard to locate. To offset this 
trouble to some extent, we keep a 
sufficient number of colonies with 
select drones in the mating yards. 
Our colonies have excluders which 
make it possible to stock with work- 
er bees only, leaving all drones in 
the hives. 

(Continued on page 459) 
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Roger A. Morse 


On my second day in Switzerland 
we arrived in the town of Sion. It 
is a quaint old town with a poula- 
tion of about 10,000. Most of the 
people make their living from wine 
produced on the hillsides. The vine- 
yards are a result of years of labor. 

The main point of interest for 
G.I.s was an old castle used by the 
ancients as a church and fortress. 
Our guide was a man of about 60 
with a full beard. I approached him 
on the possibility of visiting any 
bees that might be in the vicinity. 
He was only too anxious to please. 

Our first and second attempts to 
locate bees were failures. Both own- 
ers had given up the few colonies 
they had some years before. Our 
third approach was up the hillside. 
My guide knew the man very well, 
and upon our arrival we found him 
to be president of the local beekeep- 
ers’ society. 

My host was only too glad to show 
me his colonies and to explain many 
things to me in detail. He spoke 
French, but my guide translated 
every word into English. 

It was there I learned that bee- 
keeping is not at all stagnant, but 
actually a thriving, though not large 
business. The number of colonies 
seems to be great, but they are dis- 
tributed among a great number of 
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Roger A. Morse is the son of Grant D. 
Morse, Saugerties, N. Y., who has been a 
frequent contributor to these columns. 
Private Morse is now stationed in Frank- 
fort, Germany.—Ed 
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Visit to Beekeepers 
in Switzerland 


By Roger A. Morse 


people. Most of them keep bees for 
their own garden and for the honey. 

Among his other duties the presi- 
dent of the society is the local in- 
spector. It is also the president’s 
duty to decide the treatment for dis- 
ease and to see that it is carried out. 

My host had about 20 colonies 
with an annual production of about 
200 kilograms, or about 440 pounds. 
I was shown very accurate records 
that he kept. I was told that his 
queens came from upper Italy. He 
had only the dark Italian bees even 
though he knew of the Caucasians. 

Among other things shown was a 
magazine from England. In fact, it 
was the only catalog that he pos- 
sessed. 

Most of his equipment was hand 
manufactured and incidentally was 
well made. All of his hives were 
double walled and on racks about a 
foot off the ground 

The next day we passed down the 
valley to Montreux. On the way 
we saw five apiaries from the train. 
The distance was 100 miles. 

After spending two days in Mon- 
treux we went on down to Geneva. 
On the way I saw four more yards. 
None was large but nevertheless 
they were present. 

My second day in Geneva I rented 
a bicycle and went out of the town 
about five kilometers. At first I 
was pretty much disgusted for I 
could speak no French and my Ger- 
man was very limited. I was about 
ready to turn about when I spotted 
two hives. I approached the house 
and was greeted by a woman able 
to speak both French and German. 
I finally made her understand pre- 
cisely what I was after and with her 
help I took a few pictures. 

I headed back to town. I had gone 
hardly a kilometer when I saw a- 
bout 15 colonies. I rode up to the 
gate and was greeted by a man who 
spoke only French. However, he 
understood my mission, and I took 
a few more pictures. The bees were 
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My host, Monsieur Stockli, on the left, and 
my guide, Monsieur Vogel, on the right. 
Monsieur Stockli treated us to some of his 
own wine from his private cellar. In the 
background are the bees and the garden. 
The valley is very narrow, and in the 
background is the other side. 


My host raised some of his own queens. 
Here he is shown with a fine young virgin. 


in double walled hives and seemed 
to be in very good condition. The 
frames and other equipment were 
handmade. They were filled with 


Monsieur Stockli with a fine frame of 
brood. My guide, somewhat cautious, 
in the background. 


brood and young eggs. The edges 
of the frames were filled with very 
light honey. During the entire trip 
I was unable to find the source of 
this nectar. The bees were very 
dark and also of Italian descent. 

The flights were strong that day, 
and all the hives seemed to be in the 
best of condition. A pair of scales 
registered the amount of honey from 
day to day. 

I found these bees were a little 
more ugly than those I had previous- 


The woman spoke no English, so I did 
not press any questions. She had on- 
ly these two colonies. 


ly encountered. Neither of the men 
I had talked to used any gloves or 
veils. In Sion I had got no stings at 
all and I finally got away with a- 
bout half a dozen. 

On my way back to Geneva over 
back country roads I could see the 
bees working the late apple blos- 
soms and some of the other flowers 
that were out at the time. It wasa 
far cry from Germany and some of 
the other conquered countries that 
are now barren. 


A Swiss beekeeper near Geneva with 
his colonids. 
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Rescue the Perishing 


By Wm. Beucus 


The morning of Friday, Sept. 28, 
1945, was cold, cloudy, and dreary. 
The temperature was just above 
freezing, and large flakes of snow 
were lazily descending and melting 
as they fell. I shuddered, for it was 
the first warning of approaching 
winter. Inside, it was warm and 
cozy and I looked forward to a day 
of relaxation seated comfortably in 
an easy chair, browsing through the 
daily paper, magazines, and books. 
At 9:30 the mail carrier arrived, and 
among other pieces of mail I found 
a postal card, dated Sept. 27, which 
read as follows: 

“Mr. Beucus, there is a _ large 
swarm of bees at the Alvin Jaenke 
place, 144 miles (west on the hill) 
from the Drehmel store, south of the 
Diekeh cheese factory. Rather than 
see them die, I am letting you know 
so you can get them. They are sit- 
ting on the cornstalks. The Jaenkes 
said they came from the northeast, 
so they are probably yours. Please 
go and get them. They told us to 
get them—but no time here.” 

Signed (A Neighbor) 

My mind oscillated between 
thoughts of my own comfort in a 
warm room and the misery of the 
bees out in the cold with snow melt- 
ing on their naked bodies. There was 
only one thing to be done and that 
was to rescue the bees—if they were 
not already dead. And so a hive, 
smoker, fuel, veil, and a corrugated 
box were placed in the car and I 
started out. The snow plastered the 
windshield white, and only the 
windshield wiper made it possible to 
see the road. 

Arriving at Jaenke’s (pronounced 
Yanky’s), I found no one at home. 
The corn had not been cut and, look- 
ing around, I saw a dark patch of 
color on the first row of corn. It 
turned out to be the bees. 3ut to 
all appearances they were dead. 
However, I got my corrugated paper 
box, cut off the branches of weeds 
to which bunches of bees were still 
clinging, and shook the bees off into 
the box. There was a cluster on the 
wet ground and these were gathered 
up and placed with their compan- 
ions My fingers were numb with 
cold as I put the box on the back 
seat of the car and started for home. 
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Arriving home, the busy clock, 
cheerfully ticking out the time, in- 
formed me that it was not yet noon 
and that I had been gone only a- 
bout an hour and a half. 

The bees, approximately two 
quarts, were poured into an Alex- 
ander bee veil, the skirt drawn up 
tightly with the drawstring, and 
then placed on the lowered door of 
the kitchen range. In fifteen min- 
utes or so, legs began to twitch, and 
in a few hours the entire swarm had 
revived. It was then poured over 
the top bars of a set of combs con- 
taining honey, in a ten frame hive, 
using an empty hive body for a fun 
nel. While confined in the veil the 
bees had been fed sugar syrup. The 
next day the colony was set out- 
doors on a summer stand, and a few 
days later the bees were busily 
bringing in pollen. This colony and 
one other in the home yard of over 
100 colonies continued to carry in 
pollen briskly until well along in 
November. In October, while pre- 
paring bees for winter, a few patch- 
es of sealed brood were encountered, 
and these were given to the swarm 
to augment the number of young 
bees with which to go into winter 
quarters. 

This swarm wintered successfully 
but was far weaker when set on its 
summer stand than the other colo- 
nies, excepting half a dozen, and 
there were more than 100 colonies 
in all. 

The above experience is related 
as a warning of what not to do if we 
are to have powerful colonies with 
which to meet the gradual weaken- 
ing of colonies for a period of six 
months in the northern tier of states. 
For it is highly probable that this 
swarm was the result of splitting up 
in swarming time followed by star- 
vation. 

To get powerful colonies for win- 
ter, we begin in the spring, doing 
everything possible to make them 
erosperous. The entrances are closed 
down to *s by 3 inches. In each of 
the inner covers is snugly fitted a 
panel of '% inch wallboard. This, 
with the telescoping cover over it, 
retains the heat and enables the 
force of bees to cover more comb 
surface. The ten frames are crowded 
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up together as closely as possible to 
spread still more the layer of bees. 
This often enables and encourages 
the queen to lay in the outside of 
the outside frames and makes it un- 
necessary to put on second stories 
when the nights are cool and some- 
times frosty. I mention this because 
there are beekeepers who practice 
using nine combs in a ten frame 
hive. Feeding is done if necessary. 

If we have powerful colonies for 
the honey flow, and do not allow 
them to split up, we have solved the 
problem of having colonies strong 
enough for successful wintering. As 
a preliminary, we place on each 
brood chamber, over an excluder, 
before the main honey flow starts, 
a set of worker combs. This super 
will be filled with the very best 
sealed, well ripened honey (except- 
ing an oval space directly above the 
brood chamber) and is the reserve 
left on the hive while extracting. 
It is a safeguard against starvation 
and provides clustering space to pre- 
vent late swarming. The cells of 
the oval space are almost invariably 
empty, and it frequently happens 
that this super can be placed on the 
bottom board, the bees shaken onto 
it, and presto! the colony is ready 
for winter. If the colony is crowd- 
ed the wallboard is removed from 


the inner cover, this cover is invert- 
ed and nailed down, thus providing 
room for more than an additional 
quart of bees. It is this best quality 
winter food that enables the bees to 
endure five months of confinement 
in the cellar with a minimum drain 
on their vitality. They are not rest- 
less and eager to fly when set out on 
their summer stands, but will often 
crawl slowly back into their hives. 


In March, 1946, the weather was 
very warm—warmer than it has 
been in May—and this is being writ- 
ten on May 24th. The basement 
doors and windows were opened, for 
the bees were banking out on the 
outsides of the hives, which were 
piled five high. There was a solid 
mass of bees an inch or more thick 
extending in a solid wall from tier 
to tier. There were bees between 
the hives. This is the kind of win- 
tering that makes it possible to get 
ready for the honey flow and, in 
turn, for the coming winter. 

At present it is not possible to get 


sugar enough for wintering. When 
it is available I prefer it. It is al- 


ways uniform in quality, it insures 

perfect wintering, as described a- 

bove, and preparation of colonies is 

accomplished more quickly. 
Cadott, Wisc. 
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A Visitor from Palestine 

On June 8, Gleanings was favored by a 
visit from Dr. B. Gorstein, Agronomist, of 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine. Dr. Gorstein is in 
this country investigating the growing of 
citrus fruits in California, Texas, and Flor- 
ida. He is also interested in the value of 
bees as pollinators not only of the or- 
anges and other citrus fruits, but also of 
apples. He spent one day in Medina. He, 
himself, is a beekeeper although he mod- 
estly asserts that Mrs. Gorstein is the one 
in the family who knows most about the 
bees. 

We were surprised to learn that apples 
are grown in Palestine and that plans are 
under way for vastly increased acreage 
of orchards. For most varieties of apples 
bees are of course very necessary. While 
many varieties of oranges are self-pollinat- 
ing, it is generally agreed that bees never- 
theless increase the yield. 

We think of Palestine as the Land of the 
Olive Tree, but Dr. Gorstein assured us, 
smilingly, that they have almost all the 
trees that we have. 

Palestine is a country with a heritage 
of happy memories extending back not 
hundreds. but thousands of years, and yet 
the new Palestine, in which modern meth- 
ods of agriculture are coming in very ra- 
pidly, is comparatively young. Dr. Gor- 
stein is an able “good will’? ambassador 
We hope that he may be able to return to 
this country again and again. 
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Experiences with Sulfathiazole 


By Richard D. Otis 


[Mr. Otis is a student at Yale who keeps 
bees as a hobby. The following are ex- 
cerpts from recent letters.—Ed. | 

Until this year I have never ex- 
perienced the misfortune of AFB in- 
fection. However, in the last week 
of May one hive was found to be in- 
fected and small foci of infection 
were found in two. neighboring 
hives. Treatment with sulfathia- 
zole was instituted and now one of 
the latter hives shows only three in- 
fected cells among a number of 
frames of healthy brood. The other 
hive was queenless for some time 
and is completely free of scales as 
far as can be ascertained. The first 
hive which was quite heavily in- 
fected and apparently the source of 
infection for the other two, has not 
shown much improvement as yet 
but the queen is laying moderately 
in surrounding clean cells. As only 
three weeks have elapsed it is of 
course early to formulate results. 

The action of sulfathiazole in com- 
bating foulbrood is of interest to me 
as it has no apparent effect upon 
spores. The bees do tend to clean 
up infected cells and gnaw out dried 
scales but it is hard to consider this 
other than indirect effect of sulfa- 
thiazole. If: it has any part in the 
resistance of the larvae to the dis- 


ease and since larvae apparently 
contract the disease in the early 
period of life from infected food, 


it could be expected that most lar- 
vae reared after institution of treat- 
ment should not succumb whereas 
that already sealed would be liable 
to disease. In the badly infected hive 
I hope to check the larvae now 
hatching for infection in the coming 
weeks. 

In treatment, instead of using sul- 
fathiazole tablets, which are poorly 
soluble, I have been using sodium 
sulfathiazole which easily dissolves 
in water without heating. This is 
obtainable in powder form and is 
used clinically in 5% solutions so the 
lesser concentration utilized in foul- 
brood treatment is easily attained. 

I intend to make cultures this fall 
to see if spores are present in the 
hives after apparent clearing up of 
the disease. It would seem that if 
spores are present that the whole 
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procedure is dangerous at best since 
not only is a relapse liable to occur 
but robbing of infected honey in the 
apparently cured hive could possibly 
spread infection and the mixing of 
equipment would assure _ further 
spread to obviously ‘clean equip- 
ment. 


In the July issue of Gleanings 
there appeared an article by Bro. 
Adam which seemed to infer that 
heavy doses of sulfathiazole are le- 
thal to bees. I have been feeding 
bees syrup containing the maximum 
amount of sulfathiazole soluble plus 
5 grains of sodium sulfathiazole per 
quart of syrup without any undue 
results. The small honey flow just 
past caused some dilution, however. 
I have also used a powder blower 
containing sulfathiazole in powder 
form to spray over uncapped honey 
surrounding the brood and on pol- 
len combs. This gave a maximum 
concentration and caused no _ un- 
desired effects. 


I am more than ever firmly in the 
belief that sulfathiazole has its ef- 
fect by preventing the larvae from 
succumbing to the disease. Fegard- 
less of how rapidly the bees clean 
up infected cambs which is in no 
small part a function of the amount 
of comb space they need, the sur- 
rounding honey is infected. Yet it 
appears that once a concentration 
of sulfathiazole is reached, brood 
reared from that time on remains 
fairly clear of disease although it is 
a reasonable presumption to make 
that such brood is fed from stores 
containing sufficient spores to cause 
disease. Visible signs of disease 
thereafter seem to depend upon how 
rapidly the bees clean up previously 
infected cells. 


[Even though quite a number of reports 
favorable to sulfathiazole have been re- 
ceived it is too early to arrive at any def- 
inite conclusions. The question in the 
minds of experimentors and beekeepers is: 
Will AFB spores that might be present in 
the brood nest after the _ sulfathiazole 
treatment is applied and found apparently 
successful reassert themselves and cause 
disease to reappear some time in_ the 
future after the effects of the drug have 
worn off? Time will tell. Before at- 
tempting experimental work beekeepers 
should secure the permission of state api- 
ary inspectors.—Ed. | 
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Dr. Phillips Retires 


By E. J. Dyce 


Dr. E. F. Phillips of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, 
retired from active duty June 30 
and became Professor of Apiculture, 


Emeritus. He has been at Cornell 
since 1924. 
Doctor Phillips was graduated 


from Allegheny College and took 
advanced work in Zoology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. At 
Pennsylvania he held all available 
scholarships and fellowships, and re- 
mained an extra year as research 
fellow. In 1905 he went to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, and after two years became 
head of the work in apiculture, 
which post he retained until going 
to Cornell University. In 1929 his 
alma mater granted him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science. 

During the first world war Phil- 
lips and Demuth conducted an in- 
tensive campaign to stimulate bee- 
keeping, primarily by changing from 
comb honey to extracted honey pro- 
duction. Commercial honey pro-+- 
duction increased in that period a- 
bout 400%, but since there was no 
price control or allocation of sales, 
honey was extensively used by man- 
ufacturers and the normal market 
was lost, so that later there was a 
depression in the industry from 
which it took some time to recover. 
At the close of that war Phillips ex- 
pressed the hope that it would never 
again be necessary to guide the bee- 
keeping industry through another 
war, but when the recent war broke 
out he was ready for further service. 
He became chairman of a committee 
to urge immediate price control and 
allocation of sales, and continued to 
serve on the industry advisory com- 
mittees of OPA and WEA. 

Doctor Phillips is editor of the ap- 
iculture section of Biological Ab- 
stracts and has twice served on the 
editorial board of the Journal of 
Economic Entomology. He is author 
of ‘“‘Beekeeping’’, published by the 
Macmillan Company, which has been 
translated into Russian. He has writ- 
ten more than 600 bulletins and ar- 
ticles for technical and _ scientific 
journals, and several of these have 
been translated into other lan- 
guages. He has maintained corre- 
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spondence with leading beekeepers 
all over the world and his students 
are now in charge of important 
phases of beekeeping in China, In- 
dia, Union of South Africa, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Canada. He has vis- 
ited Europe four times and has stu- 
died the work of leading investi- 
gators in Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Jugosla- 
via, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and every state 
of this country. 


He has been honored by election 
as Fellow of the Apis Club, of which 
he served as president in 1926. The 
Apis Club awarded him its medal 
in 1924, and he has since received 
medals from three French societies 
and one in Czechoslovakia. In 1932 
at the invitation of the government 
he visited the Soviet Union to assist 
in beekeeping aspects of the Second 
Five Year Plan, at which time he 
and Mrs. Phillips travelled exten- 
sively in that country. 

People in Ithaca probably know 
Doctor Phillips best for his civic ac- 
tivities. He is president of the Ith- 
aca Community Chest, on the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of 
Social Agencies, member of the 
boards of directors of the Recon- 
struction Home for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, the Salvation Army, and the 
Family Society. 

Rotarians everywhere know him 
as well as beekeepers do, and he has 
not missed a weekly Rotary meet- 
ing for thirteen years. He was pres- 
ident of the Ithaca Rotary club and 
immediately became governor of 
former District 28 of Rotary Inter- 
national. The next year, 1936-37, 
he was chairman of the International 
Service Committee, and in 1939 was 
elected director and third vice-pres- 
ident of Rotary International. He 
has spoken before many clubs and 
was speaker at Rotary Institutes of 
International Understanding in sev- 
eral states. 

His greatest satisfaction is doubt- 
less in his family. He and Mrs. Phil- 
lips have three sons and three grand- 
sons. Frank, Jr. is promotion di- 
rector for the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and lives in Darien, 


(Continued on page 452) 
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While You Can 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Filled honey cookies to 
serve with thirst-quenching 
honey-sweetened lemonade. 
—Photo courtesy the Kel- 
logg Co. 


Really sounds like an unfinished 
sentence, doesn’t it? But, of course, 
we are talking about this business of 
preserving foods, and the recipes 
for this busy time were selected 
with an eye to tempting appetites 
that wane when the temperature 
soars and work presses. 

Naturally Mrs. Experienced Cook 
is using honey for her canning. Can- 
ning sugar just won’t stretch to cov- 
er all she must can. Once she has 
learned to use honey she will not 
care one whit. She and her family 
would actually miss that ‘‘can’t be 
copied” flavor honey imparts to 
foods as it sweetens and preserves. 
Mrs. Initiate Cook need not hesitate 
to use Nature’s liquid sweetness e- 
ven though this be her first season 
in the canning business. Using hon- 
ey is not mysterious or difficult and 
armed with a regulation canning 
guide and a few basic rules, she can 
quickly and easily make the small 
changes that will enable her to place 
on her canning shelves products of 
which she can be justifiably proud. 

Do remember that honey is sweet- 
er than sugar or corn syrups, conse- 
quently you will use less honey in 
preparing the preserving syrup. Do 
remember that honey flavors as well 
as sweetens and that this flavor in- 
tensifies with time. Generally speak- 
ing, the milder flavored honeys 
give the most pleasing results unless 
one is especially fond of pronounced 
honey flavor. Do remember to use 
a large kettle, for honey has a ten- 
dency to foam—it boils up, and o- 
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ver—just the moment you turn your 


back! <A clean vegetable brush is 
ideal for quickly whisking off that 
foam. Rinse bristles under running 
water—hot water does a quicker 
job—and dab-skim any remaining 
foam missed on the first round. 

Here’s a basic jelly recipe. You 
may wish to experiment with a bit 
of lemon juice or a combination of 
fruit juices. Go right ahead! There 
is no field that offers wider possi- 
bilities or more satisfying results 
than the honey cookery field plus a 
dash of imagination. 

Honey Jelly 

One and '% cups prepared juice, 
2’ cups honey, and 1 box powdered 
pectin. 

Use fully ripe fruit in preparing 
juice. Measure juice into a 4 quart 
saucepan and place over hottest fire. 
Add powdered pectin, mix well, and 
continue stirring until mixture 
comes to a hard boil that cannot be 
stirred down. Add honey, mix well. 
Bring mixture to FULL ROLLING 
BOIL, and boil hard one half min- 
ute, stirring constantly. Remove 
from fire, skim, pour quickly into 
sterilized glasses. Paraffin hot jel- 
ly at once. Yield: 6 six-ounce glass- 
es. 

Honey Strawberry Ice Cream 

Two thirds cup sweetened con- 
densed milk, % cup water, 1 cup 
crushed strawberries, %4 cup honey, 
and 1 cup chilled cream. 

Set refrigerator control at coldest 
point. Combine milk and water. 

(Continued on page 461) 
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live and Learn - -- By Propolis Pete 


I get the most pleasure, and the 


most aggravation out of extracting 
honey. The pleasure comes in those 
years of a bumper crop when the 
honey tank quickly fills up to the 
brim. The aggravation comes in 
those same years, because the more 
honey I extract, the messier things 
get, the more my back aches, and 
the more bees hang around trying to 
swipe a share of it. And don’t kid 
yourself, those bees hanging around 
are out for your blood. But when 
you are all done and cleaned up, 
what a grand and glorious feeling. 

If you are a beginner, and haven’t 
a vast quantity to work on, do it at 
night if possible. It’s cooler, and 
you get less sweat in the honey. I 
don’t mean so cool that the honey is 


thick and won’t run, but comfort- 
ably cooler. Also, the bees have 
gone to bed and you can get all 


cleaned up before they come back. 

Everybody writing about handling 
honey harps on the subject of clean- 
liness. Me, too. Ill never forget 
one time when I went to see a dem- 
onstration of honey extraction. The 
chap doing the demonstration kept 
showing everybody how good the 
honey was by licking off the uncap- 
ping knife. Too bad he didn’t cut 
his tongue. That increased my ap- 
petite for honey greatly. 

You can make an extracting out- 
fit a very fancy thing, or you can 
stick to the rudiments and get just 
as good results. Personally I am 
able to put back into the equipment 
all that comes out of the honey sales. 
Consequently I have a very tony 
outfit, big enough to handle the crop 
of an apiary 50 times bigger than 
mine. But you don’t need all that. 
Get what you need, with the money 
that you have. Then, as your crop 
grows, use some of that money to 
get more equipment, to enable you 
to handle more honey to get better 
equipment. Outside of that follow 
the instructions in the bee literature 
that fits in best with your circum- 
stances. One thing bears repetition. 
Honey is a food. Treat it that way. 
Who wants to eat something that re- 
minds him of a hog trough in a care- 
less farmer’s barnyard? Take a look 
at the fancy packs of real good hon- 
ey in the chain stores. Make yours 
look like that. 
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Another thing to remember at this 
time of the year. It won’t be long 
before you will be getting your o- 
vercoat out of moth balls. Maybe 
it is sweltering hot when you read 
this, but still it won’t be long. This is 
the time to start thinking about it. 
Look ahead before you extract, and 
make sure that your bees are going 
to have enough honey to last until 
next June. Nobody can tell you how 
much to leave. If you ask old bee- 
keepers, they’ll tell you anything 
from 15 to 150 pounds. Too much 
depends on the kind of weather you 
will have, your location, and your 
prospects for a fall flow. Study up 
on your bee literature, go to the 
meetings of your county association, 
see what your neighbors do, and 
then maybe don’t do that. 

There is a lot of talk about re- 
queening every year about this time. 
Maybe it is good, and maybe it is- 
n’t. I used to do it, and got good re- 
sults. But in the course of time I 
found that the August queens did 
not do any better than the good 
queens already installed and work- 
ing, so I have cut it out excepting in 
those cases where it is obvious that 
a new queen is needed. Nobody can 
tell you what is best. You’ll have 
to find out for yourself. For ex- 
ample, in spite of what I just told 


you, I am going to requeen every 
hive this summer. Those devils of 
mine are getting so tough that I 


can’t work them without gloves even 
in a honey flow. See what I mean 
about finding things out for your- 
self? And so my advice is that if a 
queen is not up to par, requeen in 
August or any other month at your 
convenience in such a case as mine, 
or as soon as possible otherwise. 
The August examination in prep- 
aration for winter is one time when 
queen clipping can tell you for sure 
whether you have an old failing 
queen or a young one that is either 
not yet going full, or is not up to the 
quality that you want. If you clip, 
and then find an unclipped queen, 
there was a supersedure. If she is 
clipped and you kept records (which 
you should do) you know just how 
old she is and can use that as one of 


the factors for judging her. Queens 
(Continued on page 458) 
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From the Field of Experience 





It Pays to Keep Bees 
By Mrs. Emory R. Webb 


In the days B. M. (before mar- 
riage) I was barely aware that there 
were such insects as honeybees. 
Having never given much thought 
to the subject I probably supposed 
that honey ‘‘grew in jars on the gro- 
cer’s shelves’. Starting in the early 
spring of 1945, however, I began my 
education in bee culture and learned 
quite a number of things. 

We had moved to Southern Kan- 
sas, parts of which are a veritable 
paradise for bees because of an a- 
bundance of sweet clover being 
grown, and my husband, a former 
beekeeper, started getting ‘‘bees in 
his bonnet’? again. He talked the 
subject constantly while I, playing 
the dutiful wife, listened. Though, 
I must admit, taking huge pinches of 
salt with each new discourse! 

On February 13, 1945, we cut our 
first bee tree and hived the swarm 
which proved to be an excellent one. 
From then on we accumulated more 
and more swarms, buying some, cut- 
ting more trees, removing swarms 
from farmhouses, etc., etc. The time 
spent and work done on fixing up 
new hive bodies and supers was 
thoroughly enjoyed by us_ both. 
(Naturally, I'd have a few uneasy 
moments whenever I’d look in our 
expense book and total up the out- 
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go—with no in-come to offset it.) 

Then came the big honey flow. 
By that time we were the proud pos- 
sessors of 25 good producing colo- 
nies of bees, a four frame extractor, 
a honey tank, an uncapping tank, 
and a number of 5 lb. jars for con- 
tainers. We both worked hard at 
taking care of the bees and honey. 
Since our bees were just a hobby 
we saved and banked every dollar 
from honey sales. Long before the 
end of the season I, the unbeliever, 
was completely sold on the bee and 
honey business—and Friend Hus- 
band went around with a broad grin 
on his face and that “I told you so”’ 
look in his eye. At the end of our 
first season we had sold a total of 
2500 lbs. of honey. We still had our 
original 25 colonies plus 15 more 
which we had acquired during the 
summer. 

As we are quite proud to point out 
to our friends, at what other busi- 
ness can one make back his initial 
investment, a small net profit, and 
still retain his holdings—all in the 
first year of operation? 

Need I add that we are increasing 
our number of strong producing 
colonies and are making ready for 
an even bigger honey crop this year? 

Winfield, Kans. 


The Webb apiary of 25 colonies was started from 
swarms such as Mrs. Webb is holding. 


Below: The bees are near the house where they 
can be 


closely watched. 
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Annotations 
By Dr. A. Z. Abushady 


Professor of Bacteriology, Farouk University, 
General Secretary, “The Bee Kingdom League’, Egypt. 


Greetings— As this is my first 
contribution to the American bee 
press since arriving in the States, I 
take the opportunity to send my 
greetings and thanks to my Ameri- 
can colleagues and to record my 
deep appreciation of their welcome 
to me and my admiration for this 
great country. I consider their gen- 
erous tribute as more directed to my 
Egyptian colleagues in Egypt, repre- 
senting them as I do in my capacity 
as General Secretary of the Bee 
Kingdom League and Editor of its 
monthly review “The Bee King- 
dom’’, both of which have been in- 
ternational in character ever since 
their inauguration in 1930, and both 
of which value American teaching 
and progressive spirit. Through the 
paper crisis, which is still continu- 
ing in Egypt, the B. K. L. has been 
forced to discontinue the English e- 
dition of the review, but the Arabic 
edition is still appearing, and I shall 
not fail to provide it regularly with 
my American impressions’ which, 
doubtless, will be of some interest 
to beekeepers in the Arabic-speaking 
world. 

Supersedure of Queens of Package 
Bees — My experience is limited to 
Carniolan package bees received in 
Egypt from the Strgar Apiaries in 
Jugoslavia, since the practice of 
package bees was not known in Eng- 
land during my stay there (1912- 
1922) and is not practised within 
Egypt itself. Still, this experience 
covers hundreds of packages over a 
period of ten years and I mention it 
for what it is worth, seeing that 
some beekeepers on this side are at- 
tributing supersedure of package 
bees queens to some mysterious bee 


malady. Through systematic inves- 
tigation amongst my colleagues in 
Egypt, I have come to the conclusion 
that such loss was due either to some 
injury to the queen sustained in 
transit, inducing the bees to super- 
sede her as soon as she provides 
them with eggs for queen rearing, 
or (2) through undue disturbance to 
the bees, leading to such a neurotic 
reaction. Both of these factors have 
to be excluded before suggesting the 
possibility of a mysterious disease 
which in itself is not an explanation 
justified by any data. 


Foulbrood Prevention—It is near- 
ly thirty years since I wrote to the 
‘British Bee Journal” suggesting 
the preparation of a sterile vaccine 
from infected larvae and its oral ad- 
ministration with syrup to the colo- 
ny, or spraying the larvae gently 
with it, or possibly the combs in gen- 
eral. I had no facilities for such 
tests, and I am not aware that they 
have been done in any experimental 
apiary, properly controlled. I see 
that the sulfa treatment and preven- 
tion practice is now in vogue, but I 
cannot discern any satisfactory and 
assuring report. But what about 
tests with anti-biotics which are ac- 
tive in vivo and are not toxic or of 
low toxicity? Apart from penicil- 
lin, we have such interesting prepa- 
rations as Helvolic acid prepared 
from Aspergillus fumigatus (— Mut 
Helvola) and Streptomycin pre- 
pared from Actinomyces griseus? 
The subject is of great economic im- 
portance to American beekeepers in 
particular, and no trouble or expense 
in investigating it is too much for it. 

New York. 


Sulfathiazole in Water Instead of in Syrup 
By Oliver Geer 


I have a system of feeding sulfa- 
thiazole with the least amount of 
labor which has worked just as ef- 
fectively as when fed in sugar syrup 
or in a pollen mixture. I use an old 
gas tank for water for my bees, and 
this spring with so much other work 
to be done, I put in the tank one sul- 
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fa tablet to each gallon of water. 
So far as the bee inspector or I can 
see it has worked very well. My 
bees had very little brood disease 
this spring but I don’t know how it 
would work if a colony were badly 
infected. 
Winlock, Wash. 
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Prot. Haseman’s Statement on the Sulfa Treatment 


I have read and re-read the short 
editorial on sulfathiazole in the De- 
cember, 1945 Gleanings and, except 
for a few points, I consider it a fair 
appraisal of the sulfathiazole treat- 
ment tor AFB as revealed by our 
investigations to date. Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 482 was a summation of the 
three previous years’ results with 
sulfa drug as a part of our regular 
Experiment Station research project 
on bee diseases. It is not a summary 
of hearsay reports from beekeepers. 
The project was planned and carried 
out in this office and in our experi- 
mental apiary here on the college 
campus, together with larger scale 
tests in the Childer’s apiary near here 
on the Missouri River hills. Mr. Chil- 
ders, who has freely cooperated in 
the studies—offering his commercial 
apiary for the larger tests, is a for- 
mer research soils chemist on our 
Station staff, a university man hold- 
ing the Master’s degree in soils and 
chemistry. These investigations are 
being continued with every indica- 
tion that our undreamed of results 
may only be the beginning of much 
more far-reaching results in clearing 
the bee industry of all disease losses. 

Please keep in mind that this is 
a part of a 30-year study by the writ- 
er and his staff in the whole field 
of bee disease and bee management 
under Missouri conditions. We here 
have had the courage to question 
old commonly accepted theories and 
findings and to launch out on what 
may seem to many of you as revolu- 
tionary experiments. As regards the 
weighing of evidence referred to in 
the editorial, I might say that my 
colleagues and the four Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station Di- 
rectors, under whom I have served 
in the last 40 years here, have never 
questioned my ability to weigh my 
research data. The editorial would 
seem to question this. 

Whether the sulfa drug treatment 
actually sterilizes the combs and 
hive parts time only will tell, but if, 
as our results indicate, the beekeep- 
er can keep the disease out of his 
brood nest and thus keep his colo- 
nies strong and heavy producers his 
problem is solved just as certainly 
as the hog cholera serum treatment 
has solved the hog cholera menace. 
We are not prepared to claim that 
the treatment does sterilize the api- 
ary or the individual infected hive, 
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but our results clearly show that 
treated colonies develop normally 
and keep their brood free of infec- 
tion, which should mean that the 
treatment is effective. The hundreds 
of letters from successful practical 
beekeepers throughout the United 
States and Canada which I have on 
my desk clearly indicate that the 
treatment is working effectively in 
the hands of beekeepers everywhere. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 
logical thing to do would be for ev- 
erybody interested in promoting bee- 
keeping to cooperate and, without 


promoting any extravagant claims 
for the treatment, encourage bee- 


keepers who are losing their colo- 
nies with the disease to give the 
treatment a thorough trial. 
L. Haseman, 
Professor of Entomology, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
; Since the foregoing was in type and 
awaiting publication, a more recent state- 
ment appears in the American Bee Jour- 
nal for July, 1946. From it we take the 
following extracts: 

Does the drug kill the germ and sterilize 
the combs, hives, and surroundings, or 
does it only mask the disease? 

Why should that question worry anyone 
so long as the treatment eliminates all vis- 
ible signs of disease for the year and the 
colonies continue to develop normally and 
produce bumper crops of honey? Our 
lungs have T. B. germs in them, but until 
visible evidence of the disease appears we 
give it no thought and suffer no harm, but 
we are urged to pursue good health prac- 
tices. Also hog cholera treatment has long 
since been accepted by the state veterin- 
arians as a 100 percent cure for hog chol- 
era even though the very treatment itself 
continues to keep the farm thoroughly 
stocked with cholera germs. If our state 
apiarists were as progressive as our state 
veterinarians and would require that all 
bees receive the sulfa treatment whether 
they have AFB or not, then they could ex- 
pect to keep all bees healthy, increase 
honey production, keep the beekeeping in- 
dustry on the map, and properly deserve 
the applause of all progressive beekeepers 
for a job well done. Our state apiarists 
are certainly as well trained and as scien- 
tifically minded as our veterinarians. It is 
not intended that the beekeeper give his 
bees a treatment for AFB and then expect 
them to stay free any more than a hog 
farm be given one round-up for cholera 
and then expect all later litters to stay 
free of cholera. The use of sulfa drug 
should become a regular apiary practice 
under the direction of the state apiarists 
and with the help of the extension apl- 
arists 

Will the bees store the drug with the 
surplus honey and thus cause the honey 
to be condemned because of adulteration? 

Dr. P. B. Dunbar, Chief of the Federal 
Food and Drug Division, has reported no 
sulfa found in any of the samples we have 

(Continued on page 456) 
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Second Glances 
By C. M. Isaacson 


Head—Heart—Hand—and Health. 
Beekeeping will teach the use of the 
first three (for yes, many a time we 
need the “heart” when our plans 
miscarry), and contributes to the 
fourth. And it is an intensely in- 
teresting work, which makes it ideal 
for young people in 4-H programs. 
The boys and girls of Forest County, 
Pennsylvania, are fortunate in their 
leaders, and in having a good loca- 
tion as well. There is a fine work 
being done by all (page 385). 

Efficient extracting outfits are fun 
to watch, and Mr. Barnes’ methods 
and machinery certainly are de- 
signed to leave out all ‘‘waste mo- 
tion” (jpage 387). Removing the 
crop by the smoke and “open air” 
method does work, but entails con- 
siderable work. The advice not to 
extract during extremely damp 
weather is good. And the baskets 
for handling combs both in and out 
of the extractor are in increasing 
use, aS are very large tanks for grav- 
ity settling of honey. All in all, this 


is an article which contains many 
good suggestions worth re-reading. 


Swarm control need not be hard 
if one handles the problem rightly 
(page 391). Mr. Mraz points out in 


clear and convincing fashion many 
things to keep in mind. ,Removing 


much of the hereditary impulse be- 
hind swarming by selective breed- 
ing is of course good. And giving 
ventilation, plenty of room, requeen- 


ing all poor queens, etc., are like- 
wise measures that need not be ar- 
gued. 3ut, Mr. Mraz, Demareeing 


need not take an hour—far from it. 
Ten or fifteen minutes is very am- 
ple, the only extra equipment re- 
quired being a queen excluder (if 
one uses full depth supers). And it 
boosts a colony’s morale when prop- 
erly done—they really hit the hon- 
ey trail. Of course, conditions vary 
with localities — what works well 
here may be unusable with you. 


Behavior of virgin queens is a 
subject for discussion again (page 
392). I think Lawrence Pritchard’s 


letter gives the most likely conclu- 
sion—both the virgins and the bees 
have a hand in tearing down cells. 


It is not too important a matter 
though—but that statement at the 
end of Mr. Newell’s article could 


well be paraphrased to apply to all 
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beekeeping—“Beekeeping is_ inter- 
esting but it requires attention to de- 
tail’ (page 392). 

Clipping a queen calls for steady 
hands—that item on page 396 does 
give a neat trick for accomplishing 
it. But how many have tried clip- 
ping the wing between the nails of 
the thumb and first finger? Sounds 
strange, but with a little practice it 
works well. Try it the next time 


you haven’t scissors or hive tool 
handy. 

More sulfa treatment reports 
(page 397). But I don’t quite un- 


derstand one part of the item—can 
AFB odor be present in adult bees 
alone? Perhaps that smell was more 


from dead bees—and disappeared 
when they were cleaned away. I 


would like to know. 

Fan mail for Propolis Pete seems 
to be arriving, but it seems also that 
this particular ‘‘fan’’ does not en- 
tirely believe all his advice. But 
she does tell him to keep on writing, 
and out of fun comes the very true 
conclusion that advice is of value 
but only experience can determine 
its application in each case (page 
397). 

Starvation is preventable, but on- 
ly through keeping a close watch 
some seasons. As the editorial (page 
400) says, it can take place very ra- 
pidly, and at a time so close to the 
honey flow we do not expect it. And 
take a note of the next paragraph— 
dry sugar feeding does work. In 
most cases I have come to prefer it 
to syrup, if bees can fly. More 
frames of brood seem to result, per- 
haps because it is used as needed 
and not wasted through excitement 
and gorging. 

Another season will soon be over. 
Let’s not forget that before many 
more have come and gone, we may 
again be having to sell our honey. 
Place a little insurance against that 
day—the ‘premium’ a donation to 
the American Honey Institute. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 

“ee 
Our Cover Picture 

“T love to watch bees at work. It 
was a cool day and not too many 
bees were flying. This colony pro- 
duced over 250 lbs. of surplus hon- 
ey.’—A. W. Kruse, Iowa. 
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Federation’s Honey Plant Pollination Committee Meeting 


On July 12 and 13 the Honey and 
Pollen Plants Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation met in Atlantic, Iowa. 
There were in attendance many bee- 
keepers and State and Federal rep- 
resentatives. The Iowa Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and Iowa State Col- 
lege assisted as hosts. Glenn Jones, 
Secretary of the Federation, de- 
serves .much credit for the able 
handling of the conference. It was 
estimated that some 300 people were 
present during the two day meeting; 
22 states and two provinces of Can- 
ada were represented. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. W. E. Dun- 
ham, Apiculturalist of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The morning discussion covering 
‘“‘Honeybees in Orchards and Gar- 
dens’”’ was under the leadership of 
Geo. Rea of Pennsylvania, and Wil- 
liam Collins, Secretary of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society. Dr. J. 
E. Eckert of the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory at Davis, California, re- 
ported on the problem of spray poi- 
soning, particularly with the air 
plane which so many times has been 
in the hands of pilots inexperienced 
in poison application. Some insecti- 
cide salesmen are apparently over- 
enthusiastic. It is apparent that some 
control will be required over many 
insecticides and the technique of ap- 
plication to prevent widespread de- 
struction of bees. 

In the afternoon the meeting was 
adjourned to the Pellett Gardens 
where some 50 different honey 
plants are under observation. The 
most ~romising of these is the Pel- 
lett Clover which shows a consider- 
able attraction for the bees and is at 
the same time a useful farm crop. 

The afternoon session at Pellett 
Gardens was addressed by Prof. H. 
D. Hughes, Farm Crop Section of 
Iowa State College, who is the orig- 
inator of Hubam Clover. Prof. 
Hughes outlined the problems in- 
volved in developing plants that are 
suitable both as farm crops and hon- 
ey plants. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the banquet held on the eve- 
ning of July 12. Approximately 
165 people attended. The toastmaster 
of the evening was R. B. Willson of 
R. B. Willson, Inc., of New York 
City. Recognition was given Mr. 
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Pellett by many speakers not only 
on his 67th birthday but for the 40 
years he has spent experimenting 
with hundreds of varieties of honey 
plants. As a further token of appre- 
ciation of the industry a watch was 
presented to Mr. Pellett. 

The discussion Saturday morning 
was lead by Dr. E. H. Graham, Chief 
Biologist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. Dr. Gra- 
ham pointed out that half of the 
area of this country was subject to 
soil erosion; that his division is in- 
terested in plants and shrubs that 
will help correct this waste of soil. 
The department is also interested in 
the contribution of bees to increasing 
the seeding of all plants that help to 
retain the soil. The discussion also 
covered soil fertility and its relation 
to legume planting and crop rota- 
tion. In the round table discussion 
it was suggested that wherever pos- 
sible beekeepers be represented on 
local conservation committes in or- 
der that the committees can have 
the benefit of their advice in sug- 
gesting crops beneficial both to the 
farmer and to the beekeeper as hon- 
ey plants. 

A large number of agronomists, 
horticulturalists, botanists, soil con- 
servationists, and honey producers 
from so many sections of the country 
indicated the tremendous interest in 
the subject of honey plants and pol- 
lination. Further, it shows promise 
that progress will be made in solv- 
ing the shortage of pollinating in- 
sects and in reversing many of the 
farm practices that have brought 
about low seed yields in plants re- 
quiring aid in setting seed. 


& 


Butter and Honey 


“Then they brought up in course 
a dish of butter and honey. Then 
said Gaius, Eat freely of this; for 
this is good to cheer up and strength- 
en your judgments and understand- 
ings. This was our Lord’s dish 
when he was a child: ‘Butter and 
honey shall he eat, that he may 
know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good’.”” From Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
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Just News 


The summer meeting of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Asso- 
siation will be held August 10th at 
Taughannock Falls State Park on 
Route 96 or 89, near Ithaca, New 
Yerk. This is a beautiful spot with 
all picnic facilities. A good pro- 
gram has been arranged and all bee- 
keepers, their families, and friends 
are invited—Edward T. Cary, Sec. 





Ee 
Effective July 1, 1946, the firm 
name of Bryant & Cookinham, of 24- 
25 Hunter St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
will be changed to Bryant & Saw- 


yer, Mr. Cookinham having retired. 


—— 
The 43rd and 44th Annual Report 
of the State Association of Illinois 
is just off the press. Gleanings con- 
gratulates this great Association in 
having so valuable a series of printed 
annual reports of an Association that 
has actually ten more years of his- 
tory, having been formed more than 
55 years ago. Such a report digni- 
fies our industry, calling attention 
to its importance from the stand- 
point not only of honey and beeswax 
but also of the pollination of fruits 
and legumes. Illinois is to be con- 
gratulated, too, in being able to car- 
ry on uninterruptedly through paper 
and other restrictions following two 
World Wars. 


— : 
The Okio Beekeepers’ Association 
summer rieeting is scheduled for 
August '’ and 8 at Marion, Ohio. A 
banquet will be served on the eve- 
ning of August 7. Out-of-state speak- 
ers and state talent offers an attrac- 
tive program. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all beekeepers to at- 
tend.—W. E. Dunham, Ext. Apiarist 
of Ohio. 


eo ; ; 

Registrations are now being filed 
for the first Short Course in Bee- 
keeping ever offered at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, A. L. Beam, 
director of short courses, announced. 
The instruction, designed primarily 
for the 30,000 individuals keeping 
bees in Pennsylvania, is scheduled 
for August 19 to 24, inclusive. E. J. 
Anderson, of the School of Agricul- 
ture faculty in charge of apiary re- 
search, will be in charge of the 
course. Instruction will include sea- 
sonal management of hives through- 
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out the year; methods of extracting 
and bottling honey; queen rearing; 
marketing methods and problems; 
disease control and use of package 
bees. Persons interested in the short 
course in beekeeping are urged to 
write directly to A. L. Beam, Direc- 
tor of Short Courses, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa., for complete details. Early reg- 
istration is urged because of existing 
housing conditions in the State Col- 
lege area. 


— 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the home of 
Henry Kroger, 3661 Eden Terrace, 
Bronx, on Sunday, August 11, 1946 
at 2:30 P. M. Our Annual Clam 
Bake will be called off this year, and 
instead we will substitute with a 
Corn Roast and refreshments.—Sam 
Roberts, Secy. 


=~ 
A Beekeepers Short Course will 
be held at Clemson, South Carolina, 
on August 6 and 7.—E. S. Prevost, 
Extension Bee Specialist of South 
Carolina. 


SS 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. 
on Sunday, August 18, at the Allen 
Reservation Boy Scout Camp, Ma- 
maroneck Avenue, Harrison, N. Y., 
under the direction of scout ranger 
Mr. Walter Littlefield. Hives will 
be opened and inspected and bee 
problems and questions will be an- 
swered by the Mutual Assistance 
Committee. After the meeting re- 
freshments will be served.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 


a 

The Washington State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its first 
post-war picnic Saturday, Aug. 3, at 
Lake Tipsoe near the summit of 
Natches Pass. An _ entertainment 
program will follow a pot-luck din- 
ner at noon.—H. S. Records. 


— 

The sugar crop in the Caribbean 
area, according to government re- 
ports, is poorer than expected and it 
is estimated that the United States 
supply will be about half a million 
tons less than was estimated. It ap- 


pears unlikely that the industrial 
(Continued on page 453) 
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Asked and Answered 


How to Get Pollen 
Out of Your Combs 

Question.—-How am I to get pollen out 
of combs? The combs in my double hive 
body brood chambers are getting plugged 
with pollen and if I move the combs to 
an upper hive body above a queen ex- 
cluder the bees seem to cover the pollen 
in them with honey.—Wm. A. Champlin, 
New York. 

Answer. — Pollen clogged combs 
are about the best asset, except hon- 
ey, that you can have in a beehive. 
The problem is to get more pollen 
in the combs—not to get it out. You 
can soak the combs in warm water 
for an hour or two, put them in an 
extractor and throw the pollen out. 
But that would be a mistake. If you 
will consult any of the text books, 
you will find pollen in combs is very 
important for the life and building 
up of a colony. If the bees do not 
use the pollen now they will later. 
There are times in the early spring 
when pollen filled combs are worth 
three times as much as combs con- 
taining honey. 


. —_——— e 
Why Not Feed Skim 
Milk Powder Direct? 

Question.—In the Canadian Provinces 
where soybeans are scarcely grown and 
expeller processing is unknown, the price 
of soybean flour for use as a pollen sub- 
stitute is very high—15c per pound—or 
the same as skim milk powder and dried 
brewers’ yeast As I understand it, skim 
milk powder and dried brewers’ yeast 
are the “high value” ingredients in the 
recommended mixtures, and soybean flour 
the “nearly good enough” ingredient 
This being so, the question arises, why 
not feed pure skim milk powder when we 
need a pollen_ substitute?—-Percy H. 
Wright, Sask., Canada 

{This was referred to Dr. M. H. Haydak 
who replies. | ; 

Answer.—It is not advisable to 
feed dry skim milk alone as a pollen 
substitute to bees. Experiments con- 
ducted at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station showed 
that it is better to mix it with dried 
brewers’ yeast in the proportion of 
three parts dry skim milk to one 
part dry brewers’ yeast by weight. 
In preparing cakes from such a mix- 
ture one has to find out by experi- 
ence in what proportion sugar solu- 
tion and the dry pollen substitute 
should be mixed to obtain the right 
consistency The soybean flour in 
pollen substitutes is an important in- 
gredient However, certain sub 
stances in soybean flour are not 
present in sufficiently large a- 
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mounts. Dried brewers’ yeast or 
dry skim milk increase the content 
of those substances in the pollen 
substitute to a sufficiently high lev- 
el, making it an effective food for 
bees.—Mykola H. Haydak, Associate 
Professor of Entomology, Unfver- 
sity Farm, St, Paul, Minnesota. 


Ants, Shade, and Honey 
per Acre of Sweet Clover 
Question.—Last year I had no help and 
I left on some supers that were filled with 
honey I have been taking them off to 
replace them with new supers and find 
a great many small black ants in and on 
top of the supers and wonder how to gei 
rid of them. I plan to build up to about 
25 colonies and now have nine in an open 
front shed building. Would it pay to ex- 
tend the open front shed to a length to 
take care of all I expect to keep? Also is 
there any estimate of how much honey an 
acre of good average sweet clover will 
make? Is it better to cut sweet clover for 
hay as it starts to bloom, or let the bees 
get the honey and cut second grade hay? 
I bought the bees a few years ago for Ital- 
ians but they look to be too large and 
black for Italians —J. E. Hall, W. Va. 
Answer.—Ants do little damage 
except in tropical and _ semi-trop- 
ical localities where Argentine ants 
wage war upon the bees and destroy 
whole colonies. In the case of or- 
dinary ants, you can get a poison 
from your druggist. You. should 
find the nest and pour bisulphide of 
carbon upon it. We understand you 
would like to increase the length of 
your shed to take in more hives of 
bees. Better, by far, keep the bees 
out in the open but arrange them 
in such a way that they will have a 
little shade during the heat of the 
day. It is not best to keep the bees 
in the shade all of the time. Asa 
generel rule, farmers cut sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa just as they come in- 
to bloom. It makes better qual- 
ity of hay but it cuts down greatly 
the vield of nectar. If sweet clover 
and alfalfa are grown for seed there 
will be a much larger yield of honey 
from these sources. Seasons, soils, 
and climate vary so it would be dif- 
ficult to give an estimate of the 
amount of honey one could get from 
9 given acreage of sweet clover. It 
is apparent that you have ordinary 
hybrid bees. While they produce 
honey. they are pretty cross. It 
would be better for you to buy Ital 
ian queens in the open market and 
change your stock toa gentler strain 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


[Because of the illness and consequent 
absence of Mr. Deyell for several months 
this Denartment has been written by E. R. 
Root. We are glad to say that Mr. Devell 
will be back at his desk within a few 
days. ] 

For some weeks our bees have 
been on the verge of starvation and 
we have had to feed dry sugar 
placed on the super covers with the 
bee escape hole kept oven. This a- 
voids robbing and at the same time 
saves a large amount of time on the 
part of the beekeeper. Dry sugar, a 
new-old idea, works perfectly, as 
has been demonstrated the past few 
weeks. But the bees must have wa- 
ter in order to make their own syr- 
up and do a better job of it than we 
possibly can. In some localities the 
heavy flow from the clovers is past: 
in others it is iust getting a start: in 
still other localities a crop has been 
secured. In most localities. although 
a month late (this is Julv 6). bees 
are just beginning on the clovers. in- 
cluding white and alsike. and in 
some localities, alfalfa and sweet 
clover. The honey se2son was short 
last vear and manv beekeepers are 
living in the hope of getting a bump- 
er crov. We certainly need one this 
vear to helv supply this nation and 
the starving world with food. 

Importance of Bee Pollination 

As has been nointed out by James 
T Hamblcton, the greatest contribu- 
tion of the hees is not in producing 
honey and beeswax. imvortant as 
thev are. but in their work of pol- 
lination. esneciallvy on the legumes 
and fruit trees. In manv varts of 
the East fruit was destroyed by 
frost. 





Eternal Vizilance 
The heginner should not only be 
on the alert to nrevent vossible star- 
vation of bees. but he should also be 
eouallv on the alert that some colo- 


nies are not needing more storage 
room. Watch the entrances and 
where there is heavy flving. oven 


the hives to see if they need suvers 
If the ton edges of the comhs have 
wax built along 
evident that the 


no svurs of white 
the ton bars it is 
bees are not needing room While 
heekeerers put fresh = suners 
under those nartlv filled. certainlv 
this season we advise nutting all ex- 
tra room on top. as Mr. Devell has 
recommended 


some 
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By E. R. Root 


Heavy Flying of Bees 
at the Entrance 
A beginner may be mislead. He 
may see bees flying heavily at the 
entrance and then jump to the con- 
clusion that they need more room. 


The demonstration may only be 
young bees at play. When the sun 
comes out bright in the morning 


young bees will toy up and down on 
the wing in front of the entrances 
In a half hour they will all go inside. 
If it is a case of robbing one will 
see the bees coming out and going 
in rapidly. Occasionally the bees in 
the hive will chase the bees coming 


out. This would indicate robbing. 
If, on the other hand, the bees are 


coming in very heavily, dropping 
in front of the entrance, it may be 
assumed that they ‘are bringing in 
nectar and pollen and should have 
ample room. 

Sweet Clover Disappearing 

In some localities in the East sweet 
clover is displaced by soybeans or 
has disappeared, either on account 
of root-rot or insect pests. In Ken- 
tucky, for example, carloads of 
sweet clover seed were shipped out 
every year and now one can hardly 
find a plant in that state. Sweet 
clover was growing rapidly in the 
northern states, particularly in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, but now, except in 
North Dakota, it is almost conspic- 
uous by its absence and this will 
mean a curtailment of the crop of 
white honey in those states. 
Beekeeping, like Fishing, is a Hobby 

A delightful pastime, an avoca- 
tion, if you please. Both may be a 
means of livlihood and both hold out 
high hopes and those high hopes may 
sometimes end in failure. The fish- 
erman hopes he may catch a whop- 
per, but if he catches only a minnow 
he does not give up, is not discour- 
aged, and will try again; and so with 
the beekeeper. He hopes for a bum- 
per crop, especially if the season is 
at all favorable. 

Away back in the early days when 
Gleanings was first published we 
had a department that we called 
“Blasted Hopes” and not a few 
wrote in and told us their doleful 
story. We hope we shall have no 
blasted hopes this year! 
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Editorials 


Sweet Clover An item appearing 
May in the Illinois State 
Come Back Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion Bulletin for 
May-June, 1946, states that a fungus 
is attacking the sweet clover weevil 
and reducing its ravages on the 
much needed sweet clover plants. 
This is good news for the beekeeper. 
It is hoped that farmers will again 
plant sweet clover which is needed 
to increase soil fertility and also to 
increase honey crops. 
“~~ 

It is necessary to 

repeat over and 

over again that 
before honey goes to market it 
should be strained through several 
thicknesses of fine cheesecloth, and 
to prevent granulation it should be 
heated, never higher than 160 de- 
grees F. and kept at this tempera- 
ture for not longer than half an 
hour. It should be bottled or put 
into cans immediately and sealed 
while hot, then cooled as quickly as 
possible. The simple instructions 
here given have been repeated and 
it seems necessary to continue repe- 
tition because poor, or worse, Over- 
heated honey, does irreparable dam- 
age to the market. 

“oe 

With the lapse of OPA 
controls on June 30 the 
question of what effect 
this would have on honey prices has 
been the subject of much speculation 
on the part of honey producers, 
packers, and industrial consumers. 
Congress has been busy attempting 
to frame a new price bill but as we 
go to press it appears unlikely that 
food products will be included in 
the Regulation. The law of supply 
and demand will again determine 
the market price of honey. 

With honey being used for both 
packing and table consumption and 
as a sweetening agent in many in- 
dustrial products there are really 
two markets in which supply and 
demand can function. With many 
industrial users under strict sugar 
quotas and with the sweetening ma- 
terial sometimes a minor portion of 
the ultimate cost of the product, the 
industrial market might, under some 
conditions, outbid the household 





Danger of 
Spoiling Honey 


Honey 
Price 
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consumer. The result might be that 
many new users of honey on the 
table would be unwilling to pay the 
price asked. Many producers and 
honey packers are aware of this 
danger and fear a reaction on the 
part of the buyer that might serious- 
ly threaten the future price of honey. 

The use of honey for industrial 
purposes is still under government 
control and may prevent honey from 
flowing to industrial users who 
might be in the market only tem- 
porarily until sugar is again avail- 
able. 

At the moment too little of this 
year’s crop of honey has moved to 
give much of an indication of the 
prevailing price, but it is safe to as- 
sume that honey will advance some- 
what beyond the ceiling price and 
no doubt will equal the prevailing 
black market price. It has been 
pointed out that the 12c ceiling price 
of honey was about 15% below the 
national food price index and fur- 
ther that an expected rise of 25% is 
anticipated in food prices in the 
coming year. It is possible that 
this may give some indication of the 
price of bulk honey that may be ex- 
pected. 

ty 


The Beekeeper’s 
New Year 


This phrase, 
which origi- 
niated some 
years ago, has a significance espe- 
cially for those in the North who 
carry established colonies through 
the winter in order to have them on 
hand the following spring, ready for 
honey flows that may materialize 
during the season. 

August is an important month and 
may be said to be the beginning of 
the beekeeper’s year. To winter bees 
successfully colonies must have good 
queens that will develop populous 
colonies. Ample stores—honey and 
pollen—are also essential. It is nec- 
essary also to have good combs of 
worker cells for the queen to occupy 
in egg laying. 

The importance of having each 
colony headed with a good prolific 
queen during the late summer and 
fall cannot be overemphasized. 

The month of August is a good 
time for requeening. Young queens 
introduced at this time have an op- 
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portunity to produce populous colo- 
nies before winter. It is the young 
bees produced during late August, 
September, and October that live 
through the winter. Most of the old 
bees born during the summer months 
die off early in winter. 

Let us remember, then, that in the 
North August marks the beginning 
of the beekeeper’s new year. 


“oe 


We are often asked 
this question. The 
answer is Yes and 
No. If the disease 
has not progressed too far, and hon- 
ey high in levulose is used very 
moderately at the start, beneficial 
results may be secured. Tupelo 
honey is high in levulose and low in 
dextrose. There are many who have 
a mild form of sugar diabetes who 
can eat tupelo honey with safety. On 
beginning the honey diet one should 
be very careful to use but little at 
one time to be sure sugar does not 
appear in the urine or blood. 

The average physician, not having 
experience with honey, may say that 
no diabetic should take honey. We 
have had many reports from those 
who have lived on year after year 
finding great relief in using honey 
high in levulose. 
ay 

If ever ‘the coun- 

try needed a crop 

of honey it is this 
year. People are asking for it. Gro- 
cers’ shelves are practically bare of 
honey. 

In this vicinity clovers did not 
vield well. Weather conditions were 
none too favorable during the time 
they were in bloom. Bees appeared 
to be visiting blossoms but for some 
reason they did not yield much nec- 
tar around Medina. 

Some years ago alsike clover was 
grown in this region and bees stored 
good crops from that source. At 
present very few fields of alsike are 
seen. In western Ohio sweet clover 
was plentiful in the thirties. Now it 
is conspicuous by its absence except 
in a few favored places. Alfalfa, 
which has taken the place of sweet 
clover to a certain extent, is not a 
reliable source of nectar in this re- 
gion. 

It would seem therefore that the 
lack of clovers is the main cause of 
crop shortage. However, white 


Can a Sugar 
Diabetic Use 
Honey Safely? 


Where is the 
Honey Crop? 


August, 1946 
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Dutch clover is quite prevalent in 
pastures in this vicinity but is not 
yielding nectar this year. 

The plants do not look thrifty and 
vigorous as they do during a good 
honey season. 

To secure a good honey crop there 
needs to be a combination of favor- 
able conditions—an abundance of 
honey plants, atmosphere and soil 
conditions that make for nectar se- 
cretion, and last but not least, popu- 
lous colonies of bees. 

At this writing, July 23, prospects 
for a normal crop of clover honey 
are not good. In some parts of the 
South, especially Florida, the crop 
has been good. The season is not 
yet over and it is possible that late 
summer and fall honey plants, in 
regions where they prevail, may 
help to compensate for the short 
crop secured the fore part of the 
season. 


“oe 
Training An article appearing 
Honeybees in the July, 1946, 


Farm Journal, page 
22, entitled “How You Can Train 
Your Bees’’, by Vernon Vine, re- 
fers to some work being done along 
the line of inducing bees to gather 
nectar from certain honey plants. 

For example, if it is desirable to 
have bees work on alsike clover that 
is being grown for seed, in order to 
bring about maximum pollination, 
some clover blossoms from that 
field are collected and placed inside 
the entrances of hives near small 
containers of sugar syrup made 
from two parts sugar to one part 
water. The bees, according to the 
writer of the article, will fly out 
in search of nectar in that clover 
field. 

At present, bee experts are at- 
tempting to extract the nectar per- 
fume from blossoms in order to mix 
it with sugar syrup. If successful, 
this might simplify the procedure, 
provided, of course, the cost of se- 
curing the perfume would not be too 
high. 

It would seem that considerable 
experimental work needs to be done 
along this line before a reliable 
method of training bees is evolved. 
Some beekeepers in this area who 
did not secure any surplus clover 
honey, even though blossoms were 
quite abundant in the fields, should 
perhaps have tried the bee training 
method this season. 
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Homemaking Chatterbox 


By Harriett M. Grace 


Director, 
American Honey Institute 





Informal Sunday night suppers 
have become almost a tradition in 
this country. After a heavy dinner, 
and particularly when the weather 
is warm, a light pick-up meal is just 
what the doctor ordered. This, of 
course, brings up the question of 
what to have that is easy to prepare 
and serve. The answer to that one 
is—waffles and honey with frozen 
fruit salad. The salad can be made 
the day before if you like, and all 
you have to do is mix up the waffle 
batter and then let everyone pitch 
in and bake his own. The combina- 
tion of crisp creamy waffles and re- 
freshing frozen salad makes the per- 
fect meal to end a perfect day. 

Waffles 

Two cups flour, 2 tablespoons 
honey, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
2 eggs, % teasoon salt, 142 cup melt- 
ed shortening, 1142 cups milk. 

Sift dry ingredients. Combine 
milk, honey, egg yolks, shortening, 
and add to dry ingredients. Fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 
hot waffle iron until golden brown. 

Serve with the following: Heat 1 
cup honey in top of double boiler. 
Add % to % cup butter and ™% tea- 
spoon cinnamon, if desired. Serve 
warm over waffles. 

* eke * 

One of the most common laments 
of homemakers is how to use left- 
overs so that they won’t be wasted. 
Probably mashed potatoes is the 
food which is hardest to judge for 
quantity and hence most often be- 
comes a left-over. When you find 
you have prepared too much for 
one meal, take the cold potatoes, 
form into small balls around cubes 
of cheddar cheese. Roll in beaten 
egg batter and then in _ cracker 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat about two 
minutes, drain, and serve piping hot. 
They are so good that you’ll want to 
plan to have left-over mashed po- 
tatoes often. 

rk ke ke * 

Super Markets are scheduled to 
become more super than ever within 
the next few years, as soon as pro 
duction of civilian goods regains 
normality. They will stock not only 
groceries, baked goods, and meats, 
but clothing, household equipment, 
drugs, toiletries, and cosmetics as 
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well. Shopping may well be a strict- 
ly one-stop affair when these new 
‘“‘super-super markets” become a re- 
ality. 

*k*kkk * 

The new 80% extraction flour 
now in your stores means a great 
many changes. Popular brand names 
have been largely dropped, most 
ready-mixed items are temporarily 
out of production, and the testing 
laboratories of the milling compa- 
nies are devising recipes specifical- 
ly suited to use with new flour. 
They state that these special recipes 
will enable homemakers to continue 
making the fine baked products 
their families crave with high ex- 
traction flour. 

eo ¢ ¢$¢ + @ 
How can we save bread? 
1. Make 3 loaves do the work 
of 5. 


2. Serve potatoes often. 

3. Serve oatmeal with honey- 
1 serving of oatmeal equals 
2 slices of bread in _ food 
value. 

1. Serve 1 crust pies (if pies are 
a must). 


5. Serve corn or buckwheat 
cakes with honey. 


SS 








“They make him feel at home. 
He used to be a lineman.” 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 10c 


counted word, 


each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortes 

as “a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as a ae 

(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


~ HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


"WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll types of clover and fall 
honey, 1945 crop. Cloverdale Apiaries, 
Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 

WANTED—HONEY~—Strained, chunk, or 
section. No amount too large nor too small. 
Top price. Spot cash. Lose Brothers, 206 
E. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. Call JA 
1015 collect. 
































CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw. Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades. Carloads 

or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co. Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 
HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 
Calif 

WANTED—Honey, extracted or comb. 
Mail sample, quote price. SEIFERT & 
MANN, 106 South Water Market, Chicago, 
since 1889. 


WE DARE YOU TO sell us some honey. 
Cause we punish you with the highest 
possible price. Oh, you don’t remember 
the name? Just ask the missus. She re- 
members your honeymoon. The Honey- 
moon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River 
Rouge 18, Mich. 


COMB HONEY—please advise quantity 
you have—size sections and how packed. 
I also need chunk honey in 16-oz. glass. 
F. H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, 

; 
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HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
ae ade fgg Write for shipping 
ags and quotations. alter T. 

Paducah, Kentucky. ee 


WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey, any quantity. C. Jankowski, Prairie 
View, Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PU _ 
LUP, WASHINGTON. — 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid for a can 
or carload. Mail samples. State quantity. 
CLOVER BLOOM HONEY COMPANY, Box 
276, Minco, Oklahoma. 


WANTED—FExtracted honey—clover, or- 
ange, alfalfa, or light amber; buckwheat 
and comb honeys. Any quantity. We pay 
legal, honest market prices. We retail hon- 
ey throughout the year as a food and 
medicinal specialty. ENERGY PURE FOOD 
CENTER, 168 W. 35th St., New York City. 


Mr. Beekeeper: 
“Get all your money 
when you sell your honey” 

The above phrase would be a good safe 
rule for all beekeepers to follow. If a 
buyer cannot pay for the honey he takes, 
don’t risk a future loss by selling to him; 
and this year you don’t have to give credit 
to sell your honey crop. That is just good 
common horse sense. 

We have seen many beekeepers end up 
with less than they expected because of 
i their honey on a partial payment 
plan. 

The Alexander Company always pays 
cash for what they buy when they buy it, 
and no beekeeper has ever suffered a loss 
by dealing with our firm. We need your 
crops again this year as in the past, and 
we will again pay top cash prices. Re- 
member, Mr. Beekeeper, The Alexander 
Company was in the honey business long 
before the war and high prices, and we 
will still be asking for your honey long 
after this present condition has passed. 

Our new plant will need hundreds of 
tons of honey to keep it going, and we will 
want your amber honey for our baking 
trade. Our truck will pick up at your 
door. Just drop us a card asking our bid, 
and remember, Mr. Beekeeper, whether 
you sell to us or not, 

“Get all your money 
when you sell your honey” 
Send your card today to: 
HE ALEXANDER COMPANY 
819 Reynolds Road 
Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs. 
embodying color, oo my age a 
distinction. Please sen or free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN. 
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HONEY WANTED 


All Grades - Any Quantity 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
2425 Hunter Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 
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COMB HONEY NEEDED 

= Please advise the quantity you have 
= —size section and how packed. 

=I also need chunk honey in 16-o0z. glass. 
z Frank H. Hauck 

= P. O. Box 84 Kew Gardens, N. Y. 

= Bank reference furnished on request 5 
= = 
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WANTED: Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action. Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 











Soy Flour and Pollen Traps 


We are distributors of Staley’s Lo-Fat, 
High Protein expeller processed soy flour 
for beekeepers. We offer the finest quality 
in our soy flour and pollen traps. 


KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
Paris, Illinois 











BEE i ae ee 
Pheno-Isolin stops the  pain_ and 
quickly reduces the swelling. Takes 
the Terror out of beekeeping. Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
4-oz. bottle, $1.00 Postpaid. 
The Force Co., Scranton 10, Pa. 
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Improved Rosedale Steam and 
Electric Uncapping Planes 








Price $7.50 for steam and $10.00 for the 
electric plane. Extra cupper blades, 75c. 
Delivery charges extra. 

John J. Maendel 
Mfg. Steam and Electric Uncapping Planes 
Portage La Prairie, 
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Manitoba, Canada. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00; 
colony records. 10-15c postpaid. Southwick 
Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


I SELL BEST BEE-HUNTING OUTFIT 
—Grover, Bristol, Vt. 

BEEKEEPER’S HOIST—45 _ Ilbs.—tripod, 
block, sling, clamp, $25.00 f. o. b! Booking 
orders for future delivery. Turner Co.,, 
Corning, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Supers for 10-frame hives 
for 4x5 sections; also 4x5 sections; Comb 
foundation, etc. No disease. W. D. Achord, 
1102 No. Cory Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries. Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


~ WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5 Ib. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


We carry a complete stock of bee 
supplies and honey containers. Write for 
our price list. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


“FOR SALE—60-lb. used cans. 2 cans to 
wooden crate. Jos. Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


10-FRAME DEEP SUPERS with nice 
drawn extracting combs. Guaranteed no 
disease. $4.50 each. Irvin VanDevier, 
Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—4-frame Root Buckeye ex- 
tractor. Reverses automatically at _ full 
speed. Good condition. $40.00. Brand, Jr. 
capping melter, $20.00. G. H. Rose, 3303 
Wadsworth, Wheatridge, Colorado. 


~ FOR SALE—Used hive bodies ard su- 
pers with frames. Chas. Smith, Shabbona, 
Illinois. 


CLIP QUEENS without handling. SIM- 
PLEX TRAP removes queen from hive, 
holds her in position for clipping else- 
where, without annoyance of flying sting- 
ers. $1.75 postpaid—free circular. George 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two frame reversible bas- 
ket extractor, extra large 13’ baskets. Al- 
so two cappings baskets and uncapping 
tank. Like new, used only two seasons, 
complete outfit, $35. C. B. Roscoe, Green- 
wich, Ohio. 


YES—10 TO 15 DEGREES COOLER. 
Your beehives when coated with “Silver- 
hide”, The Ready Mixed Aluminum Paint, 
will actually be from 10 to 15 degrees 
cooler inside, and besides this very im- 
portant feature, the outside of your hives 
will be protected with a coating of alumi- 
num paint that will stand not only the 
weather elements, but acid, fume, and 
brine conditions. Write today for further 
information and prices. Tung Oil Paint 
Mfg. Co., Inc., P. O. Box 83, Orangeburgh, 
New York 





















































MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 

WANTED—A .Carload or less of used 
WOOD cases for shipping 60-Ib. cans of 
honey. If they contain cans, they can come 
along with them. Quote me your best price 
on all the wood shipping cases vou have. 
TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY, North- 
star, Mich. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


Gleanings cannot guarantee that all bees 
advertised for sale in its classified columns 
are free from disease. We use all possible 
eare in accepting advertisements, but we 
cannot be held responsible in case disease 
appears among bees sold. We suggest that 
prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 

PACKAGE BEES with young laying 
Caucasian queen; 2 lb. package with 
queen, $3.80. 3 lb. package with queen, 
$4.80. Miller & Evans, Route 1, Three 
Rivers, Texas. 


ITALIAN QUEENS selected for winter 
hardiness. production, non-swarming, and 
bred for resistance to A.F.B. Ready June 
15, $1.25. R. E. Newell & Son, Medway, 
Mass. Air mail extra. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, satisfaction assured, 
$1.00 each. Write for quantity prices. 
Lange Apiaries, Llano, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. Ep- 
pling’s Apiaries, Route 2, Covington, Va. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS — finest 
quality, select, $1.25 each up to 50; over 
50, $1.10 each. Health certificate with 
every order. Carolina Bee Farm, W. O. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00. 
From a strain that produced over 600 Ibs. 
of honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
Caldwell, Texas. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS for balanct of 
season. One, $1.00; lots of 100, $90.00; 
2 Ib. pkg., $4.00; 3 lb., pkg. $5.00. Lewis & 
Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


HONEY-FLOW ITALIANS—NORTHERN 
QUEENS scientifically reared and care- 
fully selected to please. Immediate ship- 
ment, $1.00 each. Greulick & Son, Alta- 
mont, New York. 


GOOD QUEENS FOR SUMMER AND 
FALL REQUEENING. Gentle three banded 
Italian stock that has made outstanding 
records for honey productton in areas 
where large crops are made. We now have 
the experienced help necessary to give 
you good queens and prompt service. Se- 
lect young laying queens, $1.10 each; 25 
to 99, $1.00 each; 100 or more, 90c each. 
Postpaid. Also package bees from now un- 
til October. They make fine summer in- 
crease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





























FOR SALE—160 colonies, all equipment, 
6 acres, 20x30 honey house, or bees se- 
parate. Certificate of inspection furnished 
Box 12, Custer, Mich. 


NORTHERN BRED QUEENS — Hardy 
honey producing Italians, $1.00 each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 








REAL PETS—Brown non-stinging bees. 
1947 queen price $2.00. Booked up this 
season. Thank you. Brown’s Apiary, Cape 
May Court House, N. J. 





DEPENDABLE 3-BANDED 
QUEEN BEES 


Place your order NOW for Summer 
and Fall Delivery 
June list, through October. 
1 to 11, $1.00 each 
12 to 99, .90 each 
100 or more, .80 each 
TERMS; Cash with order 
Live delivery and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
Health Certificate with each 


shipment; 
John C. Hogg, Tifton, Ga. 


poem el 


QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 


Our bright three-banded Italians 
The original Mott Strain can’t be beat. 
Prices for balance of season: 

1 to 24, $1.10; 25 to 99, $1.00 
100 up, 90c each. 

We guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction 


Taylor Apiaries 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


> >) >) am. 


QUEEN §S -- - %5e 


By Return Mail 


Bright 3-Band Italians, purely mated 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


Tested Queens - - - $1.50 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route 2 























Ramer, Ala. 
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Root Quality Bee Supplies 
Honey Wanted 


Comb and Extracted 


MAY’S BEE APIARIES 
Andover, Mass. 


oor 








a 














OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





FOR SALE—In North Central Ohio, 382 
mostly 10 frame colonies bees, averaging 
3 to 4 stories high, including locations, 
truck, motorized and hand extracting e- 
quipment, tanks, motorized vacuum bot- 
tling equipment, large quantity glassware, 
other miscellaneous supplies and equip- 
ment, customers, and part of unknown 
honey crop. Certificate of health fur- 
nished at time of sale. Other business in- 
terest is reason for selling. Cash deal only 
$6500. Box 820, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


August, 1946 
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You’ll Like 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
It’s Spicy — It’s Independent 
Send for your free copy and special in- 
troductory subscription offer today. 


ELMER CARROLL — Publisher 
Rt. 5 Box 181 Lansing, Mich. 
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THANK YOU, one and all... 


Summer and fall queens, $1.00 ea. 

for the wonderful business you 
have sent our way this season. 
Truly it is the best and largest 
we have ever had. 


The weather was good as a 
whole, only a couple of days was 
it too bad to make shipments. 


Queen mating was a little slow, 
but fortunately that was not seri- 
ous in regard to shipping. 

Losses reported have been very 
light and we have made an effort 
to replace or settle these as fairly 
and quickly as possible, even 
though we felt the loss would not 
be paid by the carriers. 

Again we “THANK YOU” and 
look forward to supplying you an- 
other season. 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 








Moultrie, Ga. 
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FOR SALE—400 colonies of bees in 2. 
story 10-frame hives and equipment to 
operate them for extracted honey. Plenty 
of honey to winter on. Certificate of in- 
spection furnished. Address Box 810, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


THREE BANDED Italian queens, 1 to 
25, $1.10 each; 25 up, $1.00. Health cer- 
tificate with every order. Alamance Bee 
Co., Graham, N. Carolina. 

BREWER’S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—$1.00 each, AIR MAIL, post- 
paid. Breeding stock selected from 1000 
field tested colonies for honey production 
and gentleness. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
3217-R Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, Florida. 


BEES WANTED 


FLORIDA BEE COLONIES WANTED— 
50-100 colonies in orange groves, near 
main highway. Paul A. McClatchy, R.F.D. 
1, Elkton, Md. 


WANTED—Going bee outfit. Write ful- 
ly to Box 800, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio. 


WOULD LIKE to hear of bees for sale 
in Oregon and Washington. Address Box 
893, Kirkland, Wash. 


























WANT 100 colonies bees in eastern Miss- 
Delivery November or December at 





ouri. 1 
reasonable price. Longnecker, Winauma, 
Florida. 

WILL BUY 300 to 1000 colonies bees 


and supers with or without crop, standard 
equipment. Write stating conditions, lo- 
cations, price, and reasons. Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Box number 846, Medina, O. 


A Can or a Carload 


Top Prices Paid 
Will furnish 60-lb. cans if desired 





C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WARNING N. W. BEEKEEPERS: Glass 
and tin honey containers continue to be 
very difficult to obtain. Don’t get caught 
short again this fall. Order at least part of 
your container requirements NOW. You'll 
be glad you did. Send for price list. 





HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn 





WANTED—Good two or four frame re- 
versible extractor, new or used, equipped 
for hand or motive power. C. Megredy, 
Independence, Kansas. 


WANTED—45 or 50 frame radial ex- 
tractor, for cash, in good condition. M. 
Melvin, Box 222, Celoron, N. Y 


~ WANTED—Senior Brand Capping Melt- 
er. State year made, condition, price. A. 
T. Uzzell & Sons, Moore Haven, Fla. 








HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Strong 
character as helper for the last of the 
season, 23 apiaries. Chance for job for 
next year. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 
WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good, modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala 
WANTED 





young man of good 








experienced package bee 


man to take over large Southern package 
business with all equipment and steady 
demand. Must be able to organize and 


a share of 
Box 2646, 


manage a crew, and to finance 
operating capital on share plan 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
RABBITS 
ORIGINAL GIANT CHINCHILLA RAB- 














BITS. Prolific. Profitable. Most valuable 
fur. Big demand. Delicious meat. Markets 
furnished Willow 3ro0ok Farm, R129, 
Sellersville, Pa. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EARTHWORM CULTURE send post- 
ecard for valuable FREE bulletin, with re- 
view on “Intensive Propogation and Use 
of Earthworms in Soil Building’. Thos. J 


Barrett, 
Roscoe, 


Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-G, 


Calif. 








MAGAZINES 
THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7s, 6d., ($1.50) International Money 


Order. Apply Editor. Indian Bee Journal, 
Ramgarh, Dist., Nain Tal, U. P., India 





WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, oOffi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
3uilding, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, 14 Riebeck St., Worcester, C. P., 
South Africa. 

INTERESTED in Angora goats? Read the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San 


Angelo, Texas. The only ranch magazine 
published serving the Angora Goat In- 
dustry. Subscription, $1.50; sample copy, 


fifteen cents. 


August, 1946 








For 1946 Queens: (Postage paid) 


Quality Three-Banded Italian Queens: 
TN Gaevaaancewee $1.05 
BE -cdwlvadscaumes 95 
Do ieiecacis ces 85 

For 1947 Package Bees and Queens: 


We are booking orders for spring de- 
livery subject to prices set in the fall. 
For assurance of good dates for next 
spring let us know your needs early. 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Girardeau, Jr., Mgr. Tifton, Ga. 





J. H. 














GER ror er 





| ITALIAN 
y Leather Colored Queens 
Also packages 
Lynn Williams 
Oroville Route 3 Calif. 





a 
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QUEENS 


Morrison's Northern Bred Leather Colored 
Italian Queens that satisfy. Priced at $1.25 
100 lots at $1.00 each. Safe arrival 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

West Branch Apiaries 


Grover Hill, Ohio 


each; 
and 


_— oe 





Quality and Production-bred 
ITALIAN QUEENS 90c each 


Book your order now 


for fall requeening 
Heart O’ Texas Apiaries 
30x 1203 Waco, Texas 
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QUEENS 
WHY NOT GET A 
FULL CROP OF HONEY? 


Requeen with Dexter’s Queens 
3-BANDED ITALIANS 





Get your queens from improved par- 
entage, produced under superior condi- 
tions, and from stock which is checked 
for honey getting performance. All 
our breeders are northern producers. 


$1.00 EACH, Any Number 
Quick Delivery 


DEXTER BROTHERS 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
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DR. PHILLIPS RETIRES 


RED STICK APIARIES a a oe 
& co Connecticut with his wife and son. 
Dr. William T. (“Bill’’) is a rubber 


consultant and a division chief in 
Package Bees and Queens the Department of State, Washing- 
ton, and lives with his wife and two 





eS sons in Alexandria, Virginia. How- 

Twenty Six Years as Commercial ard is personnel director and pro- 

Queen Breeders duction manager of the Washington 

Institute of Technology, College 

Oldest Combless Package Bee Park, Maryland, and has just an- 

Shippers in Louisiana nounced his engagement. Mrs. Phil- 

lips is editor for the College of Home 

ones i sage Economics at Cornell and is the 

Di 1s Re wucens © author of numerous books for chil- 

isease Resistant Stock dren, among which is ‘“Honeybees 

1 to 10 $0.90 ea. and Fairy Dust’. All three sons at- 

11 up .65 ea. tended a dinner given in honor of 

Doctor Phillips by his University as- 

Why Pay More For The Best sociates and down town friends on 
July 19. 

BACK ITH U.S eee If you imagine that Dr. Phillips 

SAVINGS BONDS expects to drop out of work, that is 


‘ ae an error. He will continue to live 
Red Stick Apiaries & Co. at 508 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, 





Members Retailers’ Association where one may catch him if he is 
Main Office, 113 Lee Avenue not off on some civic activity, away 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana. at a Rotary meeting, or doing some- 
Telegraph Western Union thing for beekeepers. It will be 





fun to be free of official obligations. 





PTTTTTTUTELT ATAU OA UL LOLA ETLET EEL ETTET LUT EUTUT EET UTUTTUTUTETTT ENT ET TTT TTET TUTTI TUTTI THOTT TOTPEET TUTTO UEA CULE ULL PLoLLLL 


HONEY WANTED 


WHITE & AMBER EXTRACTED WANTED 
We pay the highest OPA ceiling prices. Prompt remittance. 


BEESWAX 
Send for shipping tags. We are always BUYING and PAYING 
the HIGHEST MARKET PRICE. 


OLD COMB AND CAPPINGS 


We use steam hydraulic wax presses that extract 100% of the 
wax and our rendering charges are very nominal. We charge 
only 2 cents a pound for wax rendered when your shipment of 
old comb weighs 100 pounds or more, 3 cents a pound on smaller 
shipments. Send for shipping tags. 


WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


You save BIG money having your wax worked into foundation. 
Send for our money-saving prices. 


QUEENS 
Ultra Violet Ray treated produce gentler bees. 20 to 45% more 
prolific. You’ll want to head all your hives with treated queens. 
Price, $1.25 each, cash. Worth much more. 


PACKAGE BEES 
3-lb. package Bees and Queen, $5.00, plus postage. Prompt 
shipments. 
= Send for Our Money-Saving Catalog 
THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


PEARL & WALNUT STEETS, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO. 
_ Telephone MAin 3068 
—oANNDADIMNUNUNNUNNAUNNEONAULEN0UNUNELAIESEAEA A OELEA ETAT EATEN TNT WL WIE ELLE Pe 
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-_ JUST NEWS Lyman Jackson of State College, al- 
ES (Continued from page 441) so E. J. Anderson, will be speakers. 
3) sugar allocation will be increased -_H. M. Snavely, Sec. 
Nd son. this year. 
rubber ed January 12 to 17 is the time set 
chief in The Annual Field Day of the for the joint meeting in Tampa, 
Tashing- Pennsylvania State Association will Florida, of the National Federation 
and two be held at State College, August 24, of Beekeepers’ Associations and the 
. How- 1946. This will follow a week’s’ Southern States Beekeepers’ Federa- 
nd pro- short course at the college. Mr. Bur- tion. Be sure to make your plans 
hington rel Lane of New York, and Dean to attend. 
rllege , 
ust an- { 
rs. Phil- ) — } . _— 
{Home | Hardy High Producing Gentle 
og a St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Italians 
ome 1 to4 5toll 12to49 50to99 100up 
anor of , Queens $1.00 ea. 90c ea. 85c ea. 75¢ ea. 70c ea. 
) 
‘sity as- \ sated, Mio 
nds on 
Phillips Prompt service. Live delivery. Certificate of Inspection. 
me 4 . ° ° ° ° 
agg St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
5 liv 
Ithaca, ) 
if he is SS a 
y, away 
3’ some- FALL REQUEENING 
will be 
gations. Yes, you will want a “BESSONET” queen in all your 
anans colonies needing a young queen. One customer has al- 
ready bought 2000 queens this year and wants more. 
Prices: 1-24, $1.10; . 25-99, $1.00; 100 or more, 90c each. 
a BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 
- the ore 
— caak for this Sign 
You Want 
aller QUALITY AT LOW COST QUEENS 
\ 
- ) 
ti 
10Nn. 
75¢ each 
nore | re Oe . Trade Mk. Reg. 
ens. { eatin ciapietiiaaenas U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
Write for prices, 25 or more. Young Three-Banded Laying Queens. 
ym pt Fresh from our Yards. Health Certificate with each Shipment. 
) Shipped Daily from Paducah. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
‘ 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS ee 


ee @ 

It is our aim and pleasure to yrs » you good bees, young laying queens, 
y 
good weight packages, and to ship orders on specified dates. 

Wie advise you to place your order for bees and queens as soon as pos- 
sible for 1947 delivery. We are booking orders now, subject to prevailing ( 
prices for 1947. 

We guarantee safe delivery on bees and queens. Queens clipped at no 


> . « 
extra cost. C 


Price List 
QUEENS 85c through October 31st Postpaid 


24 25to49 50to 99 100 up é 


Quantity 1 to 

2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 $3.70 C 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 5.35 5.05 5.00 4.70 

4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.15 6.05 6.00 5.70 

5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.00 6.90 6.85 6.65 

Tested Queens 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.75 

Untested Queen 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 


Queenless Packages, deduct $1.10 per package 









Package bees f. 0. b. — Queens Postpaid PHOE 

y + x 1 Quick 
TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, Inc., Lena, S. C. Weste 
or 

TUCS 

ww. © 

BEE PINS ALAN 

G. T. 

WY ;' Every beekeeper’s wife ALHA 
a v will want one of these bee B-Z-B 
pins. They are well made DENA 
\ i 7Z and are gold plated and Snide) 
. 3 hand burnished. The pin LONG 
K is held in place by a spring J. E. 
RONG iJ) tension arrangement but is Los 
kia NT not equipped with a safety Bryan 

q 7 SS Le catch Califo 
WX eS nae Diamc 
a 

WW A OTT - , . Hami 
ONS > A These pins are slightly ge 

~ OR Gea smaller than the illustra- san 

t= ILA tion, measuring approxl- E. F. 

P \\ _ mately 1%x1% inches. 

rid ¥ You will be as proud to VALL 

r} wear these pins as we are A. K. 
ua glad to be able to offer DENV 
an them to you at this rare Bluhil 
bargain. MONT 
este) 
Special Combination Offer Honey 


1 Bee Pin and 1 year’s subscription to Beekeepers Item, $1.25. 
(Offer good only in the U. S. and only one combination to one | 
address. Either renewals or new subscriptions accepted.) 


The Beekeepers Item, P. O. Box 210, Paducah, Kentucky 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Western Seed, Feed & 
Honey Co. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
Ww. C. Collier 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


DENAIR, CALIF. 
Snider Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
E. F. Lane & Son 


VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 
A. K. Whidden 


DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


MONTROSE, COLO. 
Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange 


Call the 


TUONSAUUNNAUOVUANUUTANATONUUUNGGAOUETAUOUNnGAUToNeAT Ned en AA neaaUeeNAT NEAT 


GOOD NEWS! 


FULL LINE OF 


Continental Honey Cans 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 





2% Ib. Single Friction Top Can; 
5 lb. and 10 Ib. Pail; and 60 lb. Square Can. 


Nearest Continental Distributor 


BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly, Atkinson 
& Co., Inc. 


GREELEY, IDAHO 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


SAC CITY, IOWA 
La Verna Roose 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Walter T. Kelley 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard 


BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 





FOREST LAKE, MINN. 
Lionel Hopkins 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MoO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apilaries 
H. B. Chambers 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
G.B. Lewis Company 


CROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Assn. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A. I. Root Co. 


FARGO, N. D. 
Maghill & Co. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
A. I. Root Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


C Continental Can Company, Inc. 


THUAN 
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YES, 
WE STOCK 
THE FOLLOWING: 


gallon cans 


rrr)? ) ed 


~ 


and 10 pound pails 


~ 


pound glass jars 


ur 


— 


pint glass jars 


a 


pound glass jars 


Co 


ounce glass jars 





“Oe 


Shipping Cartons for: 


5 gallon cans 


5 gallon pails 


2 dozen section combs 


1 dozen section combs 





Window cartons 


Plain Cellophane 


Moistureproof Cellophane 


and cutcomb packages 


Label paste 


Honey labels 








<-> A 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


tL 


M. J. BECK COMPANY 
Successors to M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GOLDEN WEST! 
Try our western-bred queens and bees, for 
they are the best The war is over now 
and the Clifton Brothers are back together 
again to give more efficient service and 
better bees and queens than ever before 


CLIFTON Apiaries 
Oroville, Box 684, Calif 





Immediate 


Delivery! 





Made from top 
grain cowhide. 
Positive protection. 


APIARY 


Guaranteed SUPPLY HOUSES 
Satisfaction WRITE FOR 
or your money 
refunded. QUANTITY 
Price per pair ‘ 
$3.75 DISCOUNTS 


Sizes: Small, Med- 








ium and Large. 


KING * MOORE COMPANY 





7034 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











PROF. HASEMAN 


ON SULFATHIAZOLE 

(Continued from page 438) 
sent him from treated colonies, some of 
which received far heavier feeding of the 
treated syrup than we recommended His 
tests were set up to check for 1 miliigram 
per 100 grams of honey. If proper doses 
are used at proper seasons there should 
be no detectable amount of the sulfa drug 
appearing later in the honey. 

Can state apiarists safely recommend 
the use of sulfathiazole in place of burn- 
ing? 

We think so if they use vigilance in di- 
recting the work and also use judgment 
in relieving colonies of the worst combs. 
The state apiarists and their inspectors 
will get much more conscientious coopera- 
tion from beekeepers in carrying out the 
sulfa treatment than the usual burning 
program. ied 


TOC LATE TO CLASSIFY 


“ANISE - HYSSOP SEED. Packet, 25c; 
1, ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Elgin, Il. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Booking orders 
for Sept. and last of August delivery. 
1-10, $1.25 ea.; 10-49, $1.10 ea.; 50 and 
over, $1.00. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 1, Box 
75, Ripon, Calif. 


~ WANTED—Light extracted honey, clo- 
ver preferred, in 60's. Jones, 115 W. 
82nd. St., New York 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Entire beekeeping business 
consisting of about 900 clean colonies and 
equipment. Inspection certificate fur- 
nished. Excellent locations, and central 
extracting plant. Also modern home suit- 
ible for a tourist home if desired. Located 
on main highway in village of Union 
Springs, on Lake Cayuga. Frederick D., 
Lamkin, Union Springs, New York. 
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Leather 
Italian Queens 


“oz 


We are proud of the reputation 
our bees have made for themselves 
and for us. 


We can now guarantee our bees to 
be of the highest production stock 
available today, and that our bees 
will not swarm unless badly neg- 
lected. We guarantee uncondition- 
ally that there is no gentler bee 
available anywhere. 


We will gladly replace any queen 
that does not live up to this state- 
ment after introduction. Replace- 
ment made immediately if queens 
arrive dead or in poor condition. 


Sent clipped or by air mail 
at no extra cost. 


2 lb. pkg. with queen - $3.40 
3 lb. pkg. with queen - $4.50 
Queens, $1.00 - any number. 


“~~ 
The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 








a : 


A Good Investment 


Requeen early with good young 
queens of proven quality. They will 
pay for themselves many times over 
in next season’s output. 


EITHER STRAIN 


Italians or daughters of queens 
bred for resistance. 


QUICK SERVICE 
1 to 24, $1.10; 25 to 99, $1.00 
100 up, 90c. 


A. E. SHAW 


Mississippi 





Shannon. 


920 ame 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees and Queens 


Lots of 2lb. 31lb. Ex. Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 

100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. We replace any bees 
that die in transit if it is our fault. 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file 
claim with them. We are now 
shipping. Old customers will be 
given preference. 


The Island Apiary 


Collier City, Fla. 

















CAUCASIANS 

Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 

little inclined to swarm, depend- 

able workers—10% to 40% ahead 
an of the average Italians. Founda- 
tion stock from the mountainous region 
of Terek, Caucacus. 

CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 
Prolific at all times, very gentle, 


springs. } 
best of workers, 35th year with them. 
PRICES: Untested queens $1.00 each 

Tested queens ..... 1.75 each 


Queens by Airmail, 6c extra per queen 


August is a good month to requeen 
and prepare for the season of 1947 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 




















—_ = _ — 
POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 
1 lb. S ib. 10 Ib. 25 lb. 
Brewer’s yeast and soy flour 
expeller mixed 1 to 6 $0.75 $1.50 $3.00 
Brewer’s yeast $0.40 1.50 2.75 re 
Soy flour 1.40 he 
Dry skim milk 0.40 1.50 2.75 a 
Write for prices in larger quantities. Include postage if you 
wish it by parcel post. All prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
M. Y. S. Company, Bainbridge, New York. 
(°° —_ == ——— ‘ 
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PUETT’S QUEENS 


Se 


$1.00 


Three Banded Italians 
You Can’t Beat the Best. 
es 


Puett Company 
Hahira, Georgia 














Gentle Northern Queens 


From tested 3-banded ItaHan 
breeding stock 

All queens are reared under natural con- 
ditions in large over-wintered queen-right 
colonies. Nature’s way of producing large 
fully developed queens. These hardy north- 
ern strains of Italians are meeting with 
approval in many parts of the world. 


Prices June Ist to Oct. 15th: 
Young untested 


BM tétwgucseeeeacasia $1.10 
Ser er rere 1.00 
Young tested 
Any quantity.......... 2.00 


Queens shipped Airmail Postpaid 


Approved package bees shipped from the 
South 4 express collect, 3-lb. pkg., $5.00 
cash wi order.. 


Prompt service, satisfaction. 


- Barger Apiaries 
Carey, Ohio 








VOU NUAUETUL NNUAL NAAN LANA 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


a 

4 

S Three-banded, Northern bred, for 
— business. Safe arrival. Ho to 
send by return mail. 49th breed- 
ing Season. 

Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $11.00, 
= Selected, $1.25. 

= L F. Miller 

Z Warren, Pa., Route 3. 
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Three Banded Queens - Italian 


Leather Colored Strain 


Ang. 1 to Oct. 31, 65c each. 
Postpaid Airmail 


Prompt service. We satisfy. 
GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas 














LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 435) 
have given good results over a num- 
ber of years, but I don’t think it wise 
to keep them over two or three 

years, excepting as breeders. 

In any event, whatever you decide 
is the proper course for you to fol- 
low, do it now. Next month may be 
too late. Remember that your strong 
colonies next spring are the ones 
that will get the honey for you next 
summer. Strength now may be 
meaningless, for, excepting for the 
queen, every bee in every hive in 
August will be dead in April. 








Three Banded Italian 


QUEENS 
Of Highest Quality 


** * * & 


24, $1.00 each; 
25 up 80c each. 


Pure mating and live 
delivery guaranteed. 


1 to 


ses * *& & 


E. R. RALEY 
Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Moore’s Strain 


Away back in 1879, I commenced rear- 
ing Italian queens with the object of im- 
provement constantly in view. By careful 
selection during all these years I have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded leather-colored Italian bees known 
as Moore’s Strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey- 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 


Untested queens, $1.00 each, any number 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
Route 3 


Former address: Morgan, Kentucky. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 





Northern Bred 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 


75¢e each 
Prompt service and queens mailed to 


you in our adjustable introducing cage. 


clipping 


No charge for 
2 Box 7 


Rt. 2 - 
Diemer Bee Co. 
Liberty, Mo. 
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LARGE SCALE 

QUEEN PRODUCTION 

(Continued from page 427) 
Queen Cells a Production Factor 
Successful production of queens 
depends largely on the volume of 
good cells available to keep all nu- 
clei provided with cells during the 
production season. Cell shortages 
will not only cut down production, 


but will prove detrimental to the 
welfare of the nuclei. Maintaining 
cell production under adverse 


weather conditions is a very diffi- 
cult job, but this can be done quite 
successfully by using pollen substi- 


tutes, pollen supplements, or pure 
pollen with sugar syrup. In fact, 
my observations indicate that very 
good queen cells can be produced 


with artificial stimulation. In addi- 
tion to taking care of dietary defic- 
iencies, incubation of cells is assured 
by adding bees to cell colonies. The 
increased number of bees during 
cold weather does a dual job of 
maintaining warmth and a sufficient 
number of nurse bees. 

Our most serious troubles are 
caused by strong winds resulting in 
heavy losses of queens while mating, 
and weather conditions which delay 
matings. In our _ sub-tropical cli- 
mate, continuous tains prove serious 
in queen losses, aS Many queens 
venture on mating flights and are 
lost in their attempts. 

Donaldsonville, La. 


BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Head all of your colonies with our 





QUEEN S by Return Mail 75c 


FOR QUALITY FOR PROFIT 


AND SERVICE OR PLEASURE 





Requeen with NORMAN BROS. bright 

3-band Italians. Absolutely guaranteed 

in every respect. 

2-lb. pkg. with occ eh aee8 CR. 

3-lb. pkg. with 4.50 ea. 

Packages bees F.O.B. shipping point 
If by 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Ramer, Alabama 


queen 
queen 
parcel 


post add postage 


| 
| 





THRIFTY QUEENS 


We can make immediate shipment 


THETA 


TT 


In lots of 1 to 24, 90c each; 25 
to 99, 80c each; 100 up, 75c each. 


Three banded Italians only. 
Remember Thrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


- W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 





UL Hint TULLE LLP eee LCL 





Three-banded Italians 


tetter Bred Stock. They have 


proven their good qualities throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Use them for increase, requeening, and swarm control. 
70c each for remainder of the season. 


CALVERT APIARIES, 


Calvert, Alabama 








CREOLE 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


$1.00 each, POSTPAID 


EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, 


Plaucheville, Louisiana. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.25; 26 and up, $1.10—From Imported Strains. 


14 books orders. Balance before shipping. 
(All Queens after June 

B. TATE 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. 


August, 1946 


Add 5 cents for all queens by air. 
15, $1.00) 
& SON 

Tel. No. 34509M 
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MUL LE DULUEAY EN ONOUU EA EAALUAA EAMES AAAS 
Buy Better Bees 


STOVER’S STRAIN 


Italians or Caucasians 
QUEENS 


Lots of them from now until October 


We believe our strain of bees is good. We believe our method of 
rearing queens is good, and we believe the queens which we send out 
are good, but we want you to be the judge. So if you ever get a queen 
from Stover’s which does not satisfy you remember you can always 
get her replaced or your money refunded. 


Order one or 100 with assurances of prompt delivery. 


Queen Prices 
Lots of: 1 - 24 $1.10 
25 - 99 1.00 


100 - Up .90 
Clipped or Airmail at No Extra Cost 


A Note to our Package Customers 


Owing to transportation difficulties beyond our control some of you have been 
greatly inconvenienced by not getting your bees on time. Some shipments were 
delayed and died, some were sold, and some were delivered all right. We had no 
way of knowing who got their bees and who didn’t until we had a report on them 
from either the customer or the transportation company. We have made a special 
effort to replace these as soon as possible and sincerely hope this situation will 


not occur again. 
The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


VUVCOUUTOVUC PULA VESE 0 OE ROR LR La | 44911 MM a A ER LT” 
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ITALIANS! QUEENS! CAUCASIANS! 
Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance — Bred to Italian Drones 
All three races bred in separate yards 


2-lb. package bees with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. package bees with queen, $5.00. 
Extra Queens, $1.25 each. 


OVER 25 YEARS A SHIPPER IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost to you. 


MASTER MIX POLLEN made from Soybean flour, Cottonseed meal, Brewer’s 
yeast, Skim milk, Natural pollen, Invert sugar, and Sulfathiazole. 10-pound 
pail, $2.50; six pails, $13.50. Send for FREE CIRCULARS. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 2, Box 23, WESLACO, TEXAS 















Look for this Sign ! 

When You Want Ti | 

QUALITY AT LOW COST G lass = j n 

5 lb. Economy Jars, 12 cartons, $5.00 | 

24 cartons, 9.95 | 

5 lb. Tin Pails, carton of 50, 3.15 

U. S. Pat. Off. 60 Ib. Square Tin Cans, carton of 16, 5.40 =: 

Trade Mk. Reg. | 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man” Quick shipment from large Paducah stock. i 
The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
j Paducah, Ky. 
a oe — ae | 
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WHILE YOU CAN 
(Continued from page 434) 
strawberries, 

Chill. 
Freeze rapidly until half froz- 
en. Scrape from freezing tray into 
chilled bowl. Beat until smooth 
but not melted. Replace in freezing 
unit. Before mixture is completely 
frozen, beat again until smooth. Fin- 
ish freezing. 

Filled Honey Cookies 


One and % cups chopped fruit 
(dates, raisins, apricots, etc.), 4% cup 
honey, 2 tablespoons orange juice, 
and 1 tablespoon grated orange rind. 

One cup shortening, % cup brown 
sugar, % cup honey, 3% cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
4, teaspoon salt, 4% cup water, 
teaspoon vanilla, and 2 cups corn 
flakes. 

Combine chopped fruit, honey, 
orange juice, and rind; cook until 
soft paste is formed. 

Blend shortening, sugar, and hon- 
ey thoroughly. Sift flour, baking 
powder, and salt together and add 
alternately with water and flavor- 
ing to first mixture. Stir in coarse- 
ly rolled corn flakes. Chill. Roll 
dough to about % inch in thickness. 
Cut with floured cookie cutter; 
spread one round with filling and 
put a second round on top, pressing 
edges together. Bake on greased 
baking sheet in moderately hot ov- 
en, 375 degrees F., about 15 min- 
utes. Yield: 36 cookies (2% inches 
in diameter). 

Honey Refrigerator Cookies 


One half cup honey, '% cup short- 
ening, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 242 cups 
sifted flour, 4% teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon soda, %4 teaspoon cloves, 
teaspoon ginger, and % teaspoon 
cinnamon. 

Place honey and shortening in 
large saucepan. Stir over low heat 
until shortening has melted. Remove 
from heat; stir in sugar. Cool. Add 
unbeaten egg; stir. Sift dry ingre- 
dients together and add to first mix- 
ture. Form dough into rolls about 
two inches in diameter. Wrap in 
waxed paper and chill thoroughly. 
When ready to bake, slice thin and 
bake on well greased baking sheet 
in moderate oven, 375 degrees F., 
for 10 to 15 minutes. Wrap unused 
portion of dough in waxed paper 
and return to refrigerator. 

Aurora, Nebr. 


August, 1946 
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KNIGHT’S 
Leather Colored 


Italian Queens 
The best honey gatherers 





ay 
Prices: $1.00 each; 100, 90c each. 
No charge for clipping 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed 


aw 
We are booking orders for 
package bees for 1947 de- 


livery. Prices subject to 
change. 


az 


Jasper Knight & Sons 


Hayneville, Alabama 





























The John M. Davis Strain 
Bred the Davis Way 
Italian Queens! 


Guaranteed purely mated and to satisfy 
you in every way or your money refunded. 
You be the judge! 


1-24 25-up 
Young laying queens $1.25 $1.15 
Young tested queens 1.50 1.40 


After June 30th, Untested, $1.00 each, 
any number 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


P. O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tenn. 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money 
Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office. 

Write now to the Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 
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that may need help. 


cers, buy wisely. 


Tested Queens 2.60 each 


general conditions will permit. 


seriously affected. 


greatest seasons. 





YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


During the remainder of the season we will continue to supply a limited 
quantity of packages for late increase or booster bees for backward colonies 
We have ample good queens to supply your needs in 
large or small lots for prompt shipments. 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
Quantity 1to2 3 to 27 30 to 96 99 up 
2-lb. pkgs. $4.25 each $4.10 each $3.95 each $3.75 each 
3-lb. pkgs. 5.25 each 5.10 each 4.95 each 4.75 each 
Queens 1.30 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 


2.50 each 
Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per package. 


We are receiving many inquiries and orders for 1947. 
believe it will be necessary to make plans early. 
now subject to prevailing prices for 1947. 
now and another season we do not know, but 
Since begin 
production has soared due to advances in price on material and other items 
which had to be absorbed. This, of course, cannot be continued indefinite 
and we feel that a slight increase in price on bees for the comin 
be necessary to maintain quality production. 


Thanking all of you, old and new customers, for making this one of our 
We trust we may continue to serve you with the best. Your 
patronage is always highly appreciated. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


Foundation stock proven produ- 


2.50 each 2.50 each 


Due to this fact, we 
We will book your orders 
Just what may happen between 
rices can not be lower unless 
g of present season cost of 


c season w 
Otherwise, quality may be 














JENSEN‘S 


Super Quality Queens 


Best of the season now being 
produced. With the rush of the 
package season over, more of our 
time is being devoted to our queen 
rearing. Now is the time to lay 
the foundation for next season in 
all colonies you plan to winter. 
Queens showing signs of failing 
during the honey flow should be 
replaced at once to keep the colo- 
nies going strong. 

Two strains to select from. 


“Magnolia State” strain, our standard 
with 27 years Selective Breeding be- 
hind them. 

1-24, $1.10 ea.; 25-99, $1.00 ea.; 
100 and up, $0.90 each. 
Disease resistant of Tested Parentage. 
The equal of any in the U. S. today. 
1-9, $1.50 ea.; 10-24, $1.40 ea.; 
25-99, $1.30 ea.; 100 and up, $1.25 ea. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 


Macon, Mississippi. 
“Where quality reigns supreme.” 
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It 1S never (00 late - - 


to get the help which is available to 
you in daughter queens of “DR” 
stock. It will be a real help in your 
fight to control American foulbrood. 


The performance of this stock is 
why beekeepers are placing repeat 
orders for larger numbers of queens. 
Satisfaction is what you get with the 
use of this stock. 

This stock has been improved 
each year by scientific selection. No 
other stock can offer the quality of 
parentage, of rearing methods, and 
of apiary testing service. So why 
not buy those queens which will 
give you the greatest value. 

Write for shipping dates. 


No change in prices for this season. 


Iowa Beekeepers Association 
State House Des Moines 19, Iowa 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 
N O T I C E Order early, avoid disappointment, 
Stocks are complete at present. 
imit ‘ 
ty Write for prices for having UTILITY GLASS JARS 
rod your wax made up er iyi tt eee 
outright purchas 2 Ib. jars per carton of 12 ..... 142 
8 P e of 1 ib. jars per carton of 24..... -73 
\% Ib. jars per carton of 48 ..... 1.28 
h 
: SCHMIDT'S TIN CONTAINERS 
at 
° . pails per carton o wean oe 
Economy Foundation 60 lb. sq. cams per box of 2 .... 1.00 
. 60 Ib. sq. cans in bulk, each .... .32 
t, w ‘ . sq. ate, ee 
+ Penn Not excelled for quality 60 Ib. sq. cans — 24 7.44 
ween Comb honey packages and shipping cases 
miess strength and work- a. ..2 Ib. can... 0c “ 
rs) 2 
items manship Label samples mailed on request 
i. Satisfaction 5% discount on all orders over $50.00 
e waa 
Unconditionally Guaranteed Prices subject to O. P. A. ceilings 
' our 
Your ° gu 
Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons August Lotz Company 
- . Manufacturers and Jobbers 
R 4. Bay City, Mich. Bee Supplies = 
Boyd Wisconsin 
Rc 
SL 
Italian Bees and Queens Headquarters For Fall Queens 
= = for 1946! Situated in the northern buckwheat belt 
aie Queens 2 lbs Stn ste we produce our finest queens in August 
, 1-5 $1.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 and September. We sell more queens in 
ilable to 6-24 ‘90 3.85 4.75 5.85 August than in any other month of the 
f “DR” 25 up +85 3.75 4.50 5.75 season. and can ship most orders by return 
Ss tial, $70. 
hs onan ecdteae ie Gasuael dines, mail. For HOLLOPETER’S HEALTHY, 
balance at shipping date. HUSTLING ITALIANS, send to WHITE 


ulbrood. For a bigger and better season get our PINE BEE FARMS, ROCKTON, PENNA. 
line-bred Italans noted for their hardi- . 
Prices: Untested. mated and laying queens, 























stock is ness. vigorousness, and _ prolificness. ce aS an40 bhe 
. ° -9, .00; -24, 95c; 25-49, 90c; 

} repeat B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 50-99, 85¢; 100, 80¢ each. 

queens. Moreauville, La. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 

vith the CRE Roe ports x 

1proved WRITE FOR 

ion. No FREE CATALOG 

ality of 

as, and Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 

30 why Prompt Shipment from Stock 

‘h will Satisfaction Guaranteed 

. THE HUBBARD APIARIES 

season. Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 

coati ONSTED, MICHIGAN 

), Towa 
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QUEENS QUEENS REQUEEN NOW! 


Heavy honey production requires good queens. Beginners: 
Do not allow old worn-out queens to remain in your colonies 
over the winter. Requeen now. 


Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italians of Highest Quality. 


Also Mraz’s Strain of high quality daughters of stock bred for 
resistance. Health certificate accompanies all shipments. 


1 to 10, 90c each; 11 to 25, 80c each; 26 to 100, 75c each. 


For larger numbers write for prices. No extra charge for clipping. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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